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Tre TURKEY. 


HE turkey was unknown to the 
ancient naturaliſts, and even 
to the old world before the diſ- 

overy of America. It was a bird pe- 
uliar to the new continent, and is now 
he moſt common wild fowl of the 
jorthern parts of that country, It 
as firſt ſeen in France in che reign 
f Francis I. and in England in that 
pf Henry VIII. The Hir ſt birds of 
his kind muſt therefore have been 
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HE turkey was unknown to the 
ancient naturaliſts, and even 
to the old world before the diſ- 

overy of America. It was a bird pe- 

uliar to the new continent, and is now 
he moſt common wild fowl of the 
orthern parts of that country, It 
as firſt teen in France in |the reign 

f Francis I. and in England in that 

f Henry VIII. The firſt birds of 
is kind muſt therefore have been 
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brought from Mexico, which conqueſt 
was completed in 1521. ZEhan in- 
deed mentions a bird found in India *, 


which ſome have ſuppoſed to be the 


turkey; but Geſner and Pennant are 
of opinion that it was either the pea- 
cock, or ſome bird of that genus. 'I hoſe 
who have reſided in the Eaſt-Indies, in- 
form us, that though the turkey is bred 
there, it is not conſidt red as a native of 
the country, but only as a domeſtic 
bird. 

With us turkeys are, when young, 
the tendereſt of birds; vet, in their 
wild ſtate, they are ſound very numer- 
ous in the foreſts of Canada, which arc 
covered with ſnow above nine months 
in the year. In their natural woods 
they are much larger and more beau- 
tiſul than in their ſtate of domeſ— 
tic captivity : their feathers being of a 

ark grey, bordered at the edges with 
a bright gold colour. Theſe feathers 
are wove into cloaks by the ſavages, to 
adorn their perſons ; they alſo form 
them into umbrellas and fans, but never 
think of taking thoſe animals into keep- 
ing, which they are ſupplied with in 


— om 
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ſufficient abundance by the woods, 
The hunting of the turkey makes one 
of the ſavage's principal diverſions, and 
its fleſh contributes greatly to the ſup- 
port of his family. When he has diſ- 
covered the place of their retreat, he 
takes with him his dog which he has 
trained to the ſport, and ſends him into 
the midſt of the flock. As ſoon as the 
turkies percelve their enemy, they run 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to leave the do 
at a great diſtance behind: he ſtill con- 
tinues to follow them, knowing from 
experience that they muſt ſoon be tired, 
as they cannot run faſt for any conſi- 
derable time. At length he obliges 
them to take ſhelter in a tree, where, 

uite exhauſted with farigue, they fit 
till the hunter arrives, who, with a 
long pole, provided for that purpoſe, 
knocks them down one after the 
other. 

Turkies are furious among them- 
ſelves, but extremely weak and cow- 
ardly againſt other animals which 
are leſs powerful than themſelves. 
The common cock frequently makes 
the turkey keep at a diſtance. Indeed 
the turkey-cock will fly from the moſt 
contemptible animal that will venture 


boldly 
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boldly to face him. On the contrary, 
any thing that ſeems to fear him, he 
purſues with the inſolence of a bully; 
particularly children and lap- dogs, to 
which he ſeems to have a peculiar aver- 
ſion. After ſuch an exploit, he re- 
turns to his female train, diſplays bis 
plumage around, ſtruts about the yard, 
and ſeems to glory in his valour. 

'The female ſeems of a milder diſpo- 
fition : ſhe lays eighteen or twenty eggs, 
larger than thoſe of a hen, which 


are whitiſh, and gg or rather 


freckled with duſky yellow ſpots, 
Though extremely tender, when young, 
they become more hardy as they grow 
older, and attend the mother to conh- 
derable diſtances, in purſuit of inſects, 
which they prefer to any other food ; 
they are conſequently not very expen- 
fave to the farmer. 

Norfolk turkies are Taid to be the 
largeſt of this iſland, weighing from 
twenty to thirty pounds each. But in 
the Eaſt-Indies, where they are known 
only m their domeſtic ſtate, they are 
often ſeen to weigh fifty or fixty 

ounds. | | 

The turkey expands its tail in the 
manner of a peacock :; the * 

ca 
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head are bare of feathers, and covered 
only with a purple or reddiſh ſkin, 
which, when it aſſumes ſtatelineſs, 
ſwells, and is blown up, as it were, to a 
conſiderable ſize. It has a red fleſhy 
appendix, or carbuncle, reſembling a 
worm, upon the upper chap of the bill, 
which it can raiſe or contract at plea- 
ſure. The tail conſiſts of eighteen 
feathers, and each wing has twenty- 
eight prime winged feathers. The 
legs have a kind of rudiment of 
ſpurs, which are very conſpicuous, 
The fleſh of a hen-turkey is ſweet 
and delicate, and not inferior to that 
of a pullet, but that of a turkey-cock 
is not ſo excellent. 

„ Moſt of our houſewives,” ſays a 
Swediſh author on huſbandry, ** La 
long deſpaired of ſucceſs in rearin 
turkies, and complained that the pro- 
fit rarely indemnifies them for their 
trouble and loſs of time: whereas, con- 
tinues he, little more is to be done than 
to plunge the chick into a veſſel of cold 
water, the very hour, or if that can- 
not be, the day it 1s hatched, forcing 
it to ſwallow one whole pepper-corn, 
and then reſtoring it to its mother, 


From 
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From that time it will become hardy, 
and fear the cold no more than a hen's 
chick. After which it muſt he remem- 
bered that theſe uſeful creatures are ſub- 
je& to one particular malady whilſt 
they are young, which carrics them off 
in a few days. When they begin to 
droop, examine carefully the feathers 
on their rump, and you will find two 
or three, whoſe quill part is filled with 
blood. Upon drawing theſe the chick 
recovers, and after that requires no 
other care, than what 1s commonly be- 
ſtowed on poultry that range the court- 
ard. 


« Theſe articles are too e to be 
denied; and, in proof of the ſucceſs, 


three pariſhes in Sweden have, for 
many years, gained ſeveral hundred 
camp by rearing and felling tur- 


\- Raf 
Tne PHEASANT. 
NEXT to the peacock, the pheaſant 


1s the moſt beautiful of birds, as well 
for the vivid colour of its plumes, as 
for their happy mixtures and variety. 


* 


* Rural Qeconomy, p. 739. 
The 
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The pencil cannot repreſent any thing 
ſo gloſſy, ſo brilliant, or points ſo 
finely blending into each other. It is 
ſaid that when Cræſus, king of Lydia, 
was ſeated on his throne, adorned with 
all the pomp of Eaſtern ſplendour, he 
aſked Solon if he had ever ſeen any 
thing ſo fine! The Greek philoſopher, 
unawed by the objects e e him, or 
priding himſelf in his native ſimplicity, 
replied, that after having ſeen the beau- 

fal plumage of the pheaſant, he could 
be aſtoniſhed at no other finery. 

It is certainly a moſt elegant bird, 
The iris of the eyes is yellow, and the 
eyes are ſurrounded with a ſcarlet co- 
lour, ſprinkled with ſmall-black ſpecks, 
On the fore-part of the head there are 
blackiſh feathers mixed with a ſhinin 
purple. The top of the head, and the 
upper-part of the neck are tinged with 
a darkith ſhining green. In ſome phea- 
ſants the top of the head is of a ſhi- 


ning blue, and the head and neck ap- 


pear either blue or green, according to 
the ſituation of the ſpectator. The 
feathers on the breaſt, the ſhoulders, 
the back, and the ſides, are blackiſh, 
with edges of a moſt exquiſite colour, 
which appear either black or purple, 

1 according 
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according to the different light in which 
the bird is viewed; and under the pur- 
ple there is a tranſverſe ftreak of gold 
colour. The tail is about eighteen 
inches long, from the end of the mid- 
dle feathers to the root : the legs, feet, 
and toes, are of the colour of horn. 
On the legs there are black ſpurs which 
are ſhorter than thoſe of a cock: two 
of the toes are connected by a mem- 
brane. The hen is not ſo beautiful as 
the cock, ſhe being nearly of the co- 
| Jour of a quail; ſhe lays eggs but 
once a year, which ſometimes amount 
to eighteen or twenty in number. 
'This bird 1s not only beautiful to the 
eye; it is alſo delicate when ſerved 
up to the table; but, as if diſdaining 
the protection of man, it has left him 
to take ſhelter in the thickeſt woods 
and the remoteſt foreſts. The cock, 
the turkey, the pintada, and all others 


of the domeſtic kind, when once re- 


claimed, have ftill continued in their 
domeſtic ſtate, and perſevered jn the 
habits and appetites of willing flavery. 
But the pheaſant, though taken from its 
native warm and pleaſant retreat, has 
ſill continued its attachment to native 
freedom, and now continues wild among 

h 2 ws; 
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vs, making the moſt envied ornament 
of our parks and foreſts, where it 

feeds upon acorns, berries, and grain, 

the ſcanty produce of this cold eli- 

mate. 

But though, in the woods, the hen- 
pheaſant lays from eighteen to twenty 

$18 a ſeaſon, yet, in à ſtate of capti- 
yity, ſhe ſeldom produces above ten. 
In the wild ftate, the hatches and rears 
up her brood with patience, vigilance, 
and courage; but when kept tame, ſhe 
attends improperly tothis duty, ſo that a 
hen is generally her ſubſtitute to ſit for 
ber. The pheatant therefore had better 
be left at large in the woods, than be 
again reclaimed to captivity, When 
wild, its fecundity 1s ſufficient to ſtock 
the foreſt; its elegant plumage adorns 
it; and unlimited freedom adds a finer 
flavour to its fleſh. 

Many have lately endeayoured to 
take theſe birds once more from the 
woods, and to keep them in places 
titted for their reception. Like others 
Mot the poultry kind, they have but little 

ſagacity, and are eafily taken, At 

night they rooft upon the higheſt trees 

of the wood ; and come down by Gay 
among the brakes and bulhes in tcarch 
C of 
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14 The PHEASANT. 
of food, In the winter their foot-ſteps 


may be traced in the ſnow, and they 


are une”, taken in ſprings. They 
are the moſt eafily ſhot of any birds, 
for when they rite, they always make 
a whirring noiſe, which 1s a ſufficient 
notice to the ſportſman; and being a 
large mark, and flying wy {low, the 
moſt indifferent gunner can hardly miſs 
them. 

When pheaſants are taken young in- 
to keeping, they become as familiar as 
Chickens. The female, in her natural 
ſtate, makes her neſt of dry graſs and 
leaves; therefore, when brought up 
tame, the ſame materials ſhould be laid 
for her in the pheaſantry, which ſhe 
herſelf, in general, will diſpoſe in a pro- 
per manner. If ſhe neglects to fit up- 
on her eggs, a common hen muſt be 
procured to hatch them, which taſk ſhe 
will perform with perſeverance and ſuc- 


 cefs, - It is extremely difficult to rear 


the young ones, and care muſt be taken 
to ſupply them with ant-eggs, that be- 
ing the food the old one leads them to 
gather when wild in the woods. In 
order to make theſe go the farther, they 
may be chopped up with curds or other 
9 Theſe birds when young, 

. ; require 
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require to be fed with great exactneſs, 
both with regard to quantity and time; 
and it is neceſſary ſometimes to vary 
their food;  wood-lice, car-wigs, and 
other inſects being occaſionally very a- 
greeable to them. The place in which 
they are reared, muſt be kept extreme- 
ly clean, and their water ſhould be 
changed two or three times a day: they 
ſhould not be expoſed in the morning 
till the dew eis off the ground, nor ſuf- 
fered to remain abroad after ſun- ſet. 
When they become adult, they are ca- 
pable of ſhifting for themſelves, and 
then they are remarkably fond of oats 
and barley. | 
When full grown, the pheaſant ſeems 
to feed indifferently upon every thing 
that offers, and we are aſſured. by a 
French writer, that one of the king's 
ſportſmen ſhooting at a parcel of crows, 


which were gathered round 'a dead 


earcaſe, upon his coming up he ſaw, to 
his great ſurprize, that he had killed as 
many pheaſants as crows ; but this ac- 
count ſeems to be exaggerated, tho” it 
is admitted by other reſpectable writers 
that theſe birds axe of a carnivorous . 


diſpoſition. 
| C2 There 
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"There are many varietics of the phea- 
ſant as well as of all other domeſtic 
fowls. There are white phealants, 
creſted peaſants, and {potted pheaſants; 
but the golden pheaſant of China is 
the moſt — of all others. 


Tur HORNED INDIAN PHEA- 
SANT. 


THE fize of this bird is between that 
of a hen and a turkey, and in ſhape it 
greatly reſembles a turkey. The bill 
is brown; and on the fore-part of rhe 
head, and all round the eyes it is co- 
vered with a kind of blackiſh hair. 
The top of the head is red, and over 
each eye, pointing backwards, there is 
a horn of a callous ſubftance. A flap 
of looſe ſkin hangs down the fore-part 
of the neck, which is of a beautiful 
blue, with orange coloured ſpots. The 
neck and breaſt are reddiſh, inclining 
to orange, and the breaſt and lower 
part of the neck are ſpotted with white; 


each ſpot being encompaſſed with 2 


black ring. The back, wings, tail and 
belly are of a yellowiſh brown, which 


gradually intermixes with the red round 


the 
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the bottom of the neck. The whitiſh 
ſpots on the back, wings, tail, and belly, 
reſemble pearl drops, the ſharp endy 
being towards the head. Theſe are all 
encompaſſed with black, and the thighs 
are browniſh, It has ſpurs, and the 
legs and feet reſemble thoſe bf a cock. 


Taz RED CHINA PHEASANT. 


THIS bird is ſomewhat ſmaller than 
the European pheaſant, and has a bill 
of a browniſh colour. The feathers on 
the upper part of the head are alſo 
browniſh, but it has a very curious creſt 
of long ſcarlet feathers Lig down 
on 3 of the neck, and beautifully 
variegated with ſcolloped lines. The 
back is yellow, and the fore- part of 
the neck, breaſt, and belly, are of a 
beautiful red. The covert feathers of 
the wings are of a deep blue, inter- 
ſperſed with black ſpots; but the firſt 
row of the other feathers are ſpotted 
with brown-on a yellow ground. 
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Tux WHITE CHINA PHEA- Mn. 
SANT. Ca 


[ THIS reſembles the red China phea- ¶ bu 

fant in fize and form, but it has a duſky Wer 

yellow bill, with a curious creſt of black Wh: 

j teathers extending from the baſe of the {Withi 

bill to the upper part of the head, and bre 

hanging down the hinder-part of the Hare 
neck. The eyes are ſurrounded with a Wile 
ring of white feathers, and that is en- rh. 
compaſſed with a fine ſcarlet circle, 
ſpotted with red. This alſo continues 7 
to-the hinder part of the head.' The 
neck, back, and wings are white, va- 
riegated with a few dark ſpots and 
fhades; the breaſt, belly, and thighs 
are black; the feet are ſcarlet, and the 
claws are black. 


Tur PEACOCK PHEASANT. 


ACCORDING to Ms. Edwards, 
this 1s alſo a Chineſe bird. On the 
upper feathers of the wings there are 

blue ſpots like eyes, and the tail is 
| ſpotted with green. Like the common 
cock, its legs are armed with ſpurs. 


We 
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We are informed by Tertre that 
there is a bird called a pheaſant in the 
Caribbee Iſlands, which is extremely 
beautiful, and is as large as a capon 
but it has longer legs, and its feet re- 
femble thoſe of a peacock. The fea- 
thers on the neck and breaft are of a 
thining blue, and the back is of a 
browniſh grey. The wings and tail 
are ſhort, and entirely black. The 
fleth is as-good as that of the European 
pheaſants. 


Tux BRASILIAN PHEASANT. 


THIS is rather ſmaller than the 
common hen, but the tail is broad and 
about twelve inches long. The plu- 
mage 1s principally black, intermixed 
with a little brown and white. It can 
at pleaſure erect the black feathers on 
he head in the form of a creſt. The 

pper-part of the neck 15 naked, having 
nly a red {kin on it. The lower-part 
of the body, and the hind-part of the 
vings are cloathed with black and white 
feathers intermixed. The tail, and the 
pper- part of the legs are black, and 
the ſeet are of a beautiful red. It -n 

. | alto 
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alſo called by the natives Jacupema, 2 
name given to it on account of its cry, 
which is Facu Facu. This bird is eafily 


tamed, and its fleſh is eſteemed good 
wholeſome food. 


Tur GUINEA HEN, ox PIN- 
TADA. 


THE Guinea hen is about the ſize 
of a common hen, but as it has longer 
legs, it appears much larger. Its hcad 
is naked, its back is round, and its tail 
turns downwards like that of a partridge. 
The head is covered with a kind of 
helmet, and the whole plumage is black 
or dark grey, ſpeckled with white. It 
has wattles which proceed from. the up- 
per lip, and not from the lower chap as 
in cocks, This gives it a very pecu- 
liar air, and its reſtleſs gait oy odd 
chuckling ſound, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
it from all other birds, . 
The Guinea-hen came originally 
from Africa, * but is now well knowa all 
over Europe. In different countries, 
however, it has different names. By 
ſom? it is called the Barbary hen; by 


OR 
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thers the Tamis bird; and by others, 
he bird of Numidia. We have given 
it the name of the Guinea hen, becauſe 
t was probably firſt brought to us from 
vat part of Africa. 

They are ſeen in vaſt flocks in man 
arts of their native country, All 
eir habits are like thoſe of the poul- 
ry kind, and they agree 1n every other 
reſpect, except that the male and female 
ſo _—_ reſemble each other, that 
hey can hardly be diſfinguiſhed. The 
nly obſervable difference lies in the 
attles, which in the cock are of a 
blueiſh caſt; in the hen, they incline 
a little to a red. In our climate, they 
ay about five or fix eggs in a ſcaſon; 
ut they are more prolific in their ſultr 
egions at home. They are kept in this 
- Wountry rather for ſhew than uſe, as 
d Weir feſh is not much eſteemed, and 
great attention is required in rearing 
hem. 

The ears of the Guinea hen are 
laced behind the wattles, and are quite 
ncoyered, but the apertures are very 
all. The feet are * grey iſh brown, 
overed with large ſcales before; but 
dere is only a rough ſkin behind, and 
e hinder toe 1s ſhort. 
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Tur BUSTARD. 
THIS is the largeſt land bird that is 


a native of Britain: it is much larger 
than the turkey,” the male at a medium 
weighing twenty-five pounds. The 
breadth is about nine feet, and the 
length almoſt four. The male has a 
tuft of feathers about five inches long 
on each fide of the lower mandible. 
The head and nerk are aſh-coloured; 
the back is barred tranſverſely with 
black, bright, and ruſt colour. The 
rover quill feathers are black; the 

elly white ; and the tail, which con- 
ſiſts of twenty feathers, is marked with 
broad bars of red and black: the legs are 
of a duſky colour. ö 

The female is about half the ſize of 
the male; the crown of the head is of 
a deep orange colour, traverſed with 
black lines, and' the reſt of the head 1s 
brown. The lower part of the neck 
before, is aſh-coloured. In other re- 
ſpects it reſembles the male, only the 


colours of the back and wings of the 
male are brighter. 
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The buftard was once much more 
umerous among us than it is at pre- 
ent; but the encreaſed cultivation of 
he country, and the extreme delicacy 
of its fleſh, has greatly thinned the 
pecies. It would probably have been 
ong fince extirpated, but for its pecu- 
liar manner of feeding. Had it con- 
tinued to ſeek ſhelter among our woods, 
it muſt have been deſtroyed in propor- 
tion as they were cut down, If in the 
foreſt, the fowler might approach it 
unobſerved 3 and the bird, from its 
magnitude, would be ſo excellent a 
mark, that it could not eaſily be miſſed, 
But the buſtard now inhabits only the 
open and extenſive plain, where it is 
plentifully ſupplied with food, and 
where every invader may be ſeen at a 
great diſtance. 

Theſe birds are frequently ſeen in 
flocks of fifty or more, in the exten- 
five downs of Saliſbury -Plains, in New- 
market and Royſton Heaths, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, the Dorſetſhire uplands, 
and ſo on as far as March or Lothian, 
in Scotland. They run very faſt, and 
when on the wing, can fly flowly 
for ſeveral miles without reſting ; but 
they take flight with great aiffculry; 


and 
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and are ſometimes run down with grey 
hounds. They generally keep nea 
their old haunts, ſeldom wandering a- 
bove twenty or thirty miles. Their 
food conſiſts of the berries which grow 
among the heath, and thoſe large earth- 
worms that appear in great quantities 

on the downs, before ſun-riſing in the 
ſummer. Theſe being replete with 
moiſture anſwer the purpoſe of liquids, 
and enable them to remain a long time 
without drinking, on thoſe dry and ex- 
tenſive tracts. But, as a ſecurity a- 
. gainſt. drought, nature has furniſhed 
the males with a pouch *, the entrance 
of which lies immediately under the 
tongue, and which will contain near 
ſeven quarts ; and this they probably 
fill with water, to ſupply the hen when 
- fitting, or the young till they can 


W. 
10 


+ 


Like other birds of the poultry kind, 

buſtards change their mates at the ſea- 

{on of incubation, which is about the 
latter end of ſummer. They make their I 
neſts upon the ground, by ſcraping a Rene 
hole in the carth, and-ſometimes lining ($a 
_- {Ko 


* The world is obliged to the kte Dr. Douglas for 
this diſcovery, ade 
it 
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with a little ſtraw or graſs. They 
y only two eggs, which are about 
e fize of thoſe of a gooſe, of /a 
le olive brown with dark-coloured 
dots. They are aboat five weeks in 
atching, and the young ones run a— 
put the inſtant they are out of the 
ell. 

Theſe birds live about fifteen years; 
ut they cannot be propagated in a 
omeſtic ſtate, as they cannot then be 
pplied with a ſufficiency of that food 
hich they principally delight in. 

There are alſo buſtards in France, 


hich appear in large open plains, par- 


cularly near Chalons, where, in the 
inter, vaſt numbers of them aſſemble ; 


ne of which is always placed as a cen- 


nel, on an eminence at a diſtancs 
rom the flock, to give notice of the 
nalleſt appearance of danger. 


Tux INDIAN BUSTARD. 


THIS bird is about twenty inches in 
ngth, and flenderer in proportion 
han any bird of this kind. Ihe hill 
s of a whitiſh colour, and longer than 
hoſe of our Engliſh buſtards. The 
des of the head are of a bright brown, 

D but 
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but the top of the head, and the whol, 
neck, are covered with black feathe 
banging looſely. The back, rumy 
and tail, are'of a hight brown. Q! 
the tail are tranſverſe black bars. A 
the covert feathers of the wings ar 
white, except that the ſmaller one 
about the joint are edged with black 
The greater wing feathers neareſt thi 
back, are browniſh, ſpotted with black 
and the middle quills are white, wit 
tranſverſe bars ſpeckled with black 
The greater quills are white on thei! 
outer webs, and the tips gragually be 
come of adark-aſh-colour. The wholt 
of the under fide, from the breaſt tt 
the tail, is cloathed with black feathers 
The legs are long, and the toes ſhort 
the legs are alſo. bare a: confiderabl 


diſtance above the knee. The toes ar S 
three; all pointing forward, as in othę nal 
birds of this kind, and are cover Han 
with whitiſh ſcales, but the claws ar}. 
duſky. 3 
' This bird is an inhabitant of Bengal 1 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and was firſt de 

ſcribed by Mr. Edwards, who took iſ - 
from a drawing in the poſleſſion « 

VE, Mead oo be 5% Wop 
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Taz LITTLE BUSTARD. 


THE little buſtard is about the ſize 
f a pheaſant, The bill is of a fleſh- 
plour at the baſe, and black at the 
dint: the head, the back part of the 
eck, the back, and the covert feathers 
n the wings, are brown, marked with 
regular ſpots of black. The throat 
white, and the fore-part of the neck 
f a lightiſh brown, with a duſky mix- 


* re. The covert feathers on the in- 
5 de of the wings, and the ridges of the 
* ings are white; the outer quills are 


hite at the bottom; but black at the 
Points. The breaſt and ſides are white, 
on" Wotted with black, and the belly and 
ighs wholly white. The feathers of 
e tail are brown, ſpeckled with ver 


the all ſpots of white, and barred wit 

c"Wanſverſe black lines. It has only three 

* cs, which all ſtand forwards, and the 
ss and feet are covered with yellow 

ngaW:les. 

| de 

4 TAE COCK or THE WOOD. 


THE female is called the 5 of the 
Tulbod. This ſpecies is found in no 
| D 2 other 
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other part of Great-Britain, than ou he 
the northern iſlands of Scotland, ande 
even there it is not often ſeen. It wa eſt 
formerly found in Ireland, but the F<"! 
breed. now appears to be extinct there, ME?" 
It inhabits woody and - mountainous 
countries; particularly foreſts of pines, N 
birch-trees, and junipers ; feeding on 
the tops of the former, and the berries pe 
of the latter, which ſometimes give 
the fleſh ſuch a flavour, that it is hardly 
eatable, It ſeldom lays more than fix. 
or ſeven eggs, which are white, marked ide 
with yellow, and about the ſize of it 
common hen's egg. 
The length of che male is about twofhre 
feet eight inches, and the breadth three 
feet ten inches, and often weighs four- plac 
teen pounds. The female is ſmaller fſ®® 
not exceeding twenty-ſix inches nM 
length, and forty in breadth, Thu 

male and female alſo differ greatly in 
colour: the colour of the bill of the 
male is a pale yellow; the noſtrils art 
covered with duſky feathers ; the head, 
neck, and hack are elegantly market, 
{lender lines of grey and back running 
tranſverſly. The feathers are long on 
the hind-part of the head, and there 
a large tuft of long feathers beneati 


the 
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he throat. The upper part of the 
Preaſt is of a rich gloſſy green; the 
eſt of the breaſt and belly is black, in- 
ermixed with white feathers. The 
overts of the wings are croſſed with 
ndulated lines of black and reddiſh 
wown ; the exterior webs of the greater 
will feathers are black, with a white 
ot at the ſetting on of the wings. 
he tail conſiſts of eighteen feathers, 
he middle of which is the longeſt; the 
re black, ſpotted with white on ch 
ide, The legs are very ſtrong, covered 
vith brown teathers. 

The bill of the female 1s duſky, the 
hroat red ; the head, neck, and back, 
jarked with tranſverſe bars of red and 
black: on the breaſt are ſome white 
pots, and the lower-part 1s of a plain 
range colour: the tail, which is of a 
Tuceep ruſt colour, is barred with black. 

he uſually lays her eggs 10 a dry place, 
** nd on moſſy ground. During the time 
f incubation, when ſhe is obliged to 


20 Eve her eggs in queſt of food, ſhe 

* overs them up ſo judiciouſly with moſs 

aint r dry leaves, that it 1s no eaſy matter 
0 


diſcover them. Asfoon as the young 
re hatched, they run after the mother 
ith great agility, though ſometimes. 

- 3 BY they 
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| they are not entirely diſengaged from re 


the ſhell. Ihe hen leads them forward H. 
into the woods, ſhews them the ant'; re 
eggs, and the wild mountain berries, 
\, which are their principal food while 
they are young. The — of their 
appetites encreaſes with their age, and 
as they advance in both, they feed upon 
the tops of hether, and the cones of 
the pine- tree. Thus they ſoon arrive to 
perfection; and as they are hardy birds, 
and their food continually before them, 
it might 3 be ſuppoſed they 
would encreaſe abundantly; but the 
contrary is the truth; their number: 
are reduced. by rapacious birds and 
beaſts, and ſtill more by conteſts a- 
mong. rivals. | 
The whole brood follows the mother Wiak: 
for about a month or fix weeks, when Nhe 
the young males entirely deſert her, {Wthu: 
and live together in great harmony till Neve 
the beginning of ſpring. At, this ſea- Wuſu 
ſon they begin to feel the genial acces, NAt 
and a period is put to all their former I ma 
friendihips. They, for the firſt time, Wn. 
conſider each other as rivals, and the at 
fear df rivalry totally extinguiſhes the Lib 
ſpirit of ſociety. They attack each {Wine 
other with the fury of game cocks, and like 
S921 e nme ae 
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are at that time ſo inattentive to their 
pwn ſafety, that two or three of them 
are ſometimes killed at a fingle ſhot. 


Tur BLACK COCK. 


THIS is alſo called the heathcock, 
nd black game. Like the former, 
heſe birds delight in woody and moun- 
ainous ſituations. In ſummer they 
feed on bilberries, and other mountain 
fruits, and in the winter on the tops of 
the heath. This ſpecies, and the cock 
of the wood, are frequently ſeen in the 
woods, perching like the pheaſant. In 
the ſummer they frequently deſcend 
trom the hills to feed on corn : 

never pair, but, in the ſpring; the male 
takes his ſtation upon tome eminence, 
where he crows and claps his wings: 
T, 3 is a ſufficient ſummons for 
ill every female within hearing. The hen 
a-uſually lays about fix or ſeven eggs. 
„ At the beginning of winter, the young 
der males forſake their mother, and remain 
je, Tin flocks of feven or . till ſpring; 
he Nat which time they inhabit the woods. 
he Like the cock of the wood, they are 


ch Iten very quarrelſome, fight together 
nd like game cocks, and are ſo entirety off 


ne {ueirguard, that they may eaſily be thor. 
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The black cock is about one foot ten 
inches in length, and two feet nine 
inches in breadth, and weighs almoſt 
four pounds: the bill is duſky ; the 
plumage of the body is black, gloſſed 
with a ſhining blue over the neck and 
rump. The coverts of the. wings are 
of a duſky brown. On the thi — and 
legs are dark brown feathers, with white 
ſpots on the former : the tail 1s forked, 
and conſiſts of ſixteen black feathers. 
The feathers under the tail, and the inner 
coverts of the wings are white. The 
female does not exceed two pounds in 
weight ; ſhe 1s about eighteen inches 
in length, and two feet fix inches in 
breadth, The head, neck, and breaſt 
are marked with alternate bars of black 
and dulliſh red. The back, coverts of 
the wings, and tail are of the ſame co- 
lours, but the red is deeper. The tail, 
which is a little forked, conſiſts of 


eighteen feathers, variegated with red 


True GROUS. 
THIS bird is alſo called the moor- 


cock, or the red game. It is about 
one third larger than the partridge, pad 
: the 


[ 
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the colour reſembles that of a wood- 
cock, but is ſomewhat redder. It has 
a ſmall head, a ſlender body, a ſhort 
black bill; the throat is red; the plumage 
on the head and neck 1s of a tawn 
red. The back and ſcapular feathers 
are of a deeper red, with a large black 
ſpot on the middle of each feather. 
The breaſt and belly are of a dulliſh 
brown, inclining to purple, croſſed 
with ſeveral narrow duſky lines. The 
female 1s ſmaller, and her colours are 
duller than thoſe of the male. 'The 
breaſt and belly are ſpotted with white, 
and the tips of ſome of the coverts of 
the wings are alſo white. Theſe birds 
build their nefts upon very low-trees 
or ſhrubs, and lay oe fix to ten eggs, 
which are white, with a greeniſh caſt, 
and ſpeckled with reddiſh ſpots. The 
young brood follows the hen the whole 
ſummer ; in the winter they join in 
flocks of about forty or fifty, and be- 
come remarkably hy and wild : they 
generally keep on the tops of the hills, 
and are ſeldom found on the fides, or 
in the vallies; their food is the moun- 
tain berries, and the tops of heath. 
They ftrike with their bill like a hen, 
and fly with their feet hanging * 
: | HE 
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THE PTARMIGAN. 


MR. Briſſon joins this bird with 
the white partridge of Mr. Edwards, 
plate LXVII. but theſe are two very 
different birds. The ptarmigan is either 
of a pale brown or coins; mottled 
with duſky ſpots. The tail of the ptar- 
migan confifls of fixteen feathers ; the 
two middle of which are aſh-coloured, 
mottled with black, and tiptwith white; 
the two next are black, with a light 
mark of white at their ends. Theſe 
birds are found in this ifland only in 
the Scottiſh Highlands: their weight 
1s about fourteen ounces, their length 
thirteen inches, and three quarters, 
and their breadth twenty-three inches. 
Their feet are cloathed with feathers 
to the claws : the nails are long, broad, 
and hollow: the firſt circumſtance 
guards them from the rigour of the 
winter, and the other enables them to 
form a lodge under the ſnow, where 


they lie in heaps to protect themſelves 
from the cold. . 


Tue PAR TRIDGE. 


THE partridge may be ſaid to be 
the property of the ſportſman; the 
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Britiſh laws have even taken it under 
their protection; and, like a peacock or a 
hen, it may be conſidered as a private 
property. The only difference is that 
the partridge is fed in our farms, and 
the others in our yards: tlie former 
have it in their power to change their 
maſter, by changing their habitation, 
and the latter are contented captives. 

In England, the partridge is. a fa- 
vourite delicacy at the tables of the 
rich; and the defire of keeping it to 
themſelves, has induced them to pro- 
cure ſuch laws for its preſervation, as 
do not ſeem to harmonize with the 
general ſpirit of legiflation. By an 
act paſſed in the tenth year of the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, any per- 
on who ſhall wilfully take, kill, or 
. Jaeſtroy any pheaſant or partridge, or 
uſe any Suns dog, ſnare, net; or other 
engine for that purpoſe, in the night, 
= between one hour after ' ſun-ſetting; 
e end one hour before ſun-Rſing, ſhall 
or the firſt offence be committed to 

gaol, or the houſe of correction, for 
any time not exceeding fix months, nor 
leſs than three; and for every ſuch ſub- 
ſequent offence, for any time not ex- 
ceeding twelvs months, nor leſs than 
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fix : and ſhall alſo within three days 
after commitment for the firſt or any 
ſubſequent offence, be once publickiy 
whipped 1n the town, &c. where fuch 
goal or houſe of correction ſhall be; 
between the hours of twelve and one 
in the day. | 

What can be more arbitrary than to 
talk of preſerving the game, which 
can haye no other meaning than that 
the inferior people ſhall abſtain from 
what the rich have taken a fancy to 
keep for themſelves? If partridges and 
pheaſants, like common cocks or hens, 
could be made legal property, be taught 
to keep within certain diftrifts, and to 
feed only on thoſe grounds which be- 
long to the man whoſe entertainments 
they unprove, it might then, with 
fome appearance of juſtice, be ad- 
mitted, that a man who fed them had 
a right to claim them: but, the caſe is 
otherwiſe : they feed every where, and 
upon every man's ground. Thoſe birds 
which are nouriſhed by all, by the law 
of reaſon, belong to all; nor can any 
one man, or any body of men claim 
any excluſive right to « while they 
continue in a Rate of nature. 


It 
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It is ſaid in our old law books of au- 
zority *, that all wild animals, ſuch 
deer, hares, foxes, and the like, are 
oſe which on account of their ſwift- 
eſs, or fierceneſs, fly the dominion 
man; and in thoſe no perſon can 
ve a property, unleſs they are tamed, 
rreclaimed by him. Hence it appears 
at, by the common law, every man 
ath an equal right to ſuch creatures as 
ere not naturally under the power of 
anz and that the mere capture or 
ure of them, created a property in 
em. 

The immenſe quantity of game about 
e environs of Paris, has been confi- 
eered as a badge of the ſlavery of the 
ople ; and yet the French have no 


th Name laws for the remoter parts of the 
d- ingdom: the game is indeed preſerved 
ad dr the king in ſome few places, but is 
1 ee in almoſt every other part of France. 


nd n England the prohibition is general; 
rds And the peaſant, or even the farmer, 
A annot poſſeſs what even ſlaves in other 
Ny Wuntries are entitled to. 

The cock partridge weighs about 
1) ¶fteen ounces, the female thirteen : the 


r 


* See Bacon's Abr. 612, 613. 
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bill is white, and the crown of th 
head is brown ſpotted with reddit her 
white, The cheeks and forehead e 
of a deep orange colour, but mud 
paler in the males than in the oth" 
ſex. The neck and breaſt are beau 
fully marked with narrow undulat ein 
lines of aſh- colour and black; and irn 
the hind-part of the neck is a ſtroꝶ 13 
mixture of ruſt colour. On the bree 
of the male there is a broad mark ie 
the ſhape of an horſe-ſhoc, of a dex ed 
orange hue, On the back, each fe: B. 
ther is marked with ſeveral ſem1-circu ifte 
lar lines of black and reddiſh brown e hi 
the greater quill feathers are duſo All 
ſpotted with pale red upon each wet 
It has eighteen feathers 1n the tail, tl 
fix outermoſt on each fide being of 
bright ruſt- colour; the others are mari 
ed with irregular lines of black an 
pale reddiſh brown. The legs an 
whitiſh, 

The partridge is found in every coun 
try, and in every climate; as well i 
the frozen regions about the. Pole, 
the torrid tracts under the Equator 
Wherever 1t refides, it appears to adapl 
itlelf to the nature of the climate. | 
Greenland, it is brown in ſummer 5 
whe! 
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then the icy winter appears, it has a 
ew covering ſuited to the ſeaſon : its 
utward plumage then aſſumes the co- 
dur of the ſnows, amongſt which it 
eks its food, and it is cloathed with a 
arm down beneath. Thus by the 
armth and the colour of its 8 
is doubly fitted for the place; the 
e defending it from the cold, and 
e other preventing it from being no- 
ed by the enemy. The partridges 
Barakonda are longer legged and 
ifter footed ; and ſeek a reſidence in 
e higheſt rocks and precipices. 
All naturalifts agree that the par- 
doe is immode rately addicted to ve- 
ry. Thoſe who are excited by curio- 
to be more particularly informed 
ncerning this particular, we beg leave 
refer to Pliny, lib. x. c. 23, and 
Iwards's preface to Gleanings, part 2, 
Their manners and habits, in other 
pects, reſemble all thoſe of the poul- 
kind; but their cunning and 1n- 
as ſeem ſuperior to thoſe of the 
ger kinds. Living in the very neigh- 


rhaps more frequent occaſion to put 
ir little arts in practice, and learn, 
habit, the means of evaſion or ſafe- 
E 2 ty. 
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ty. Whenever a dog, or any other 
Irmidable animal, approaches the ne 
of a partridge, the hen practiſcs cver 
art to draw him away. She keeps at: 
little diſtance before him, feigning to 
be incapable of hang; and juſt hopping 
up and falliag down before him ; but 
never going to ſo great a diſtance as to 
diſcourage her purſuer, At length ha 
ving entirely drawn him away from he 
ſecret treaſure, ſhe at once takes wing 
and diſappears. 
The danger being over, and the do 
withdrawn, ſhe calls her young, wh 
immediately aſſemble at her cry, an 
follow her. They are uſually fron 
ten to fifteen in a covey, A partridg 
will live from fifteen to ſeventeen year 
if unmoleſted. Partridges, propel 
ſpeaking, make no neſt, being fatisfe 
with laying their eggs upon the ground 
where they find a little hay or firav 
The eggs are of a greyiſh colour, wit 
a yellowiſh caſt, and have a pretty har 
ſhell, There is 4 bird of this ki 
called the red partridge, which is n 
ther larger than that above mentioned 
and perches upon trees. "That whid 
we have particularly deſcribed above, 

What we are beſt acquainted with 
Englan 
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England, and always keeps upon the 
ground. a 

The places that partridges moſt de- 
ight in, are corn- fields, eſpecially while 
he corn grows; for that is a ſafe re- 
reat, where they remain undiſturbed, 
nd under which they uſually breed. 
They frequent the fame fields after the 
orn is cut down, and that with ano- 
er intent; for they then feed on the 
orn that has fallen from the ears, and 
nd a ſufficient ſhelter for them under 
overt of the ſtalks, eſpecially of thoſe 
f wheat ftubble, When the wheat- 
tubble is much trodden by men or 
eaſts, they retire to the barley ſtubble, 
nd will there hide themſelves in coveys 
t ten or fifteen, When the winter 
omes on, and the ſtubble- fields are 
rodden down or ploughed up, they 
en retire to the upland meadows, 
here they lodge in the high gratis, and 
ong ruſhes ; ſometimes they reſort 
d the low coppice-woods, eſpecially if 


1 
* gere are corn lands near them. 
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Tur BUDSON*s-BAY PAR, 
TRIDGE. 


_ THIS partridge is not much unlike 
thoſe in England with regard to the 
ſhape of the head, but its bill i; 
ſhoxter and blunter. It has ſmall red 
combs over the eyes, and the ſhape of 
its body reſembles that of a pidgeon, mo 
but it is conſiderably larger. WhenWin 
the ſnow is on the ground, they feed ver 
on the buds of poplar. They run like ton 
an Engliſh partridge, and in the ſum- Hege 
mer they are nearly of the colour ef upe 
our partridges ; but in the winter they 

are white, excepting only the large tail Tx 
feathers, which are tipped with black, 

They moult theſe white feathers in the 

ſpring, and reſume the brown onal} * 


Again the ſummer ſeaſon, Wy 
col 

Tux MOUNTAIN PARTRI DON wi 
o JAMAICA, dut 

are 


THE length of this bird, from th ipe 
tip of the bill to the end of the tail, if ye! 
ten inches, and the breadth, when th * 
wiop are extended, about fixteen. Ih tri 


hea 


is {mall, and the bill like that ol tha 
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| pigeon. The upper-part of the body 
1 


of a reddiſh purple- colour, the lower- 
bart is lighter, and under the belly it is 
hitiſh. The iris of the eyes is yel- 
low, and the eye-lids are of a beauti- 
ful red. The legs and feet are red, 
like thoſe of pigeons, and are about 
two inches long. It feeds upon ber- 
nes, and is uſually found among the 
mountains. It generally makes its neſt 
in low trees, with twigs placed tranſ- 
yerſely, and hned with hair and cot- 
ton, dor the better preſervat ion of the 
eggs, and that the young may repoſe 
ell upon a ſoft bed, | 


5 


tal Tux MOUNTAIN PARTRIDGE 
> or HERNANDEZ. 


THIS is larger than our partridge, 
and the bylL and feet are of a bright red 
colour, The whole body is cloathed . ' 
with a mixture of brown, pale and 
duiky yellow. The wings underneath 
are of an aſh-colour, but they are 
ſpeckled above with tawny white and 
yellow ſpots. | 

There is another bird called the par- 
tridge of Damaſcus, which is ſmaller 
than the common partridge, though 


I the 
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the bill is longer. In other reſpech 
the oy reſemble each other, 

he red partridge of Aldrovandus i; 
about twice the | ah of thoſe of our 
own country, 8 equal in magni- 
tude to a common hen. It has a red 
bill and legs, and is ſpotted on the 
breaſt and ſides like ours; but the head, 
neck, breaſt, and rump, are chiefly 
aſh-colour. This bird is a ſtranger in 
England, but is to be met with in the 
iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey. 


THE QUAIL. 


THE quail is not above half the 
ſize of a partridge : the length is ſeven 
inches and an half, the breadth four- 
teen, The feathers of the head are 
black, edged with ruſty brown : the 
crown of the head is divided by a pale 
yellow line ; beginning at the bill, and 
extending to the back; above each eye 
there is another line of the ſame co- 
lour : the chin and throat are whitiſh: 
the breaſt is of a pale yellowiſh red, 
ſpotted with black. The ſcapular fea- 
thers, and thoſe on the back, are mark- 
ed with a long pale yellow line in the 


middle, and with iron-coloured and 
| black 


c 
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black bars on the ſides. The coverts of 
the wings are of a reddiſh brown, cle- 
gantly barred with paler lines; bounded 
on each fide with black. The tail, 
which conſiſts of twelve ſhort feathers, 
is barred with black, and very pale 
browniſh red. The legs are of a 
palſh hue, In its habits and nature 


it reſembles all others of the poultry . 


kind, except that it is a bird of paſlage, 
When we confider the heavy manner 
of its flying, and its dearth of plumage 
in proportion to its corpulence, it ap- 
pears ſurprizing that a bird, ſo ap- 
parently ill qualified for migration, 
ſhould venture to take extenſive jour- 
neys: but, however extraordinary, it 
is certainly a bird of paſſage. Bello- 
nius aſſures us that when he went from 
Rhodes to Alexandria, about autumn, 
ſeveral quails, flying from the north to 
the ſouth, were taken in his ſhip; and 
failing at ſpring time the contrary way, 
from ſonth to the north, he obſerved 
them on their return, when many of 
them were taken in the fame manner, 
This account is confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of many others, who aſſert that 
they chooſe a north wind for theſe ad- 
ventures ; the ſouth being very un- 
fayoura- 
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. favourable, as it retards their flight by 
moiſtening their plumage. | 
But though it is univerſally admitted 
that the quail is a bird of paſſage, it 
ſtill remains a doubt whether they take 
. ſuch long journeys as Bellonius has made 
them perform. Some have lately aſ- 
ſerted that it only migrates from one 
e e. of a country to another. In 
ngland, for inſtance, it flies from the 
inland countries, to thoſe bordering on 
the ſea, and remains there all the win- 
ter. If they are driven out of the 
ſtubble- fields or marſhes by froſt or 
ſnow, they retreat to the ſea- ſide, take 
ſhelter among the weeds, aid live on 
what the ſea caſts upon the ſhore. The 
time of their appearance upon the 
coaſts of Eſſex, exactly coincides with 
their diſappearance from the more in- 
ternal parts of the kingdom. Mr, 
Pennant ſays, They are birds of 
N ſome entirely quitting our 
iſland, and others ſhifting their quar- 
ters * ;” It is therefore probable that 
the account which Bellonius has given 
us may be ſtrictly true; and the aſſer- 
tions which others have made that they 


m_ 


— 


® Britiſh Zoology, vol. I. page 210. 
ſome- 
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ſometimes only migrate from one pro- 
vince of a country to another, may 
equally deſerve to be credited. 

The quail is not ſo prolific as the 
partridge ; ſeldom laying more than fix 
or ſeven eggs, which are whitiſh, mark- 
ed with irregular ruſh-coloured ſpots. 
This bird is eafily taken, and may be 
enticed any where by a call, Quail- 
fighting, among the Athenians, was a 
favourite amuſement : they abſtained 
from the fleſh of this bird, deeming it 
unwholeſome, as it was ſuppoſed to 
feed on hellebore; but they ſtaked ſums 
of money on them, as we do with re- 
gard to game-cocks, upon the ſucceſs 
of the combat. At preſent, however, 
1e courage of this bird 1s diſregarded, 
m Not its fleſh is conſidered as a very great 
elicacy. 


of Or BIRDS or TuE PIE KIND. 


IN the claſs of the pie kind we ſhall 
marſhal a numerous N tribe, va- 
ouſly armed, with different purſuits, 
ppetites and manners; not formidabl 

ormed for war, though generally de- 
ighting in miſchief ; not uſefully obe- 
ent, and yet without any determined 
enmity 
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enmity to the reſt of their fellow te- 
nants of the air. In ſhort, under this 
claſs of birds we may arrange all that 
noiſy, reſtleſs, chattering tribe, that, 
from the ſize of the raven down to that 
of the wood-pecker, flutter round our 
habitations, and, with the ſpirit of pil- 
ferers, make free with the fruits of ku- 
man induſtry. | 

This is the claſs of birds which con- 
tributes the leaſt to furniſh out the plea- 
ſures, or ſupply the neceſſities of man. 
The falcon hunts for him, the poultry 
tribe ſupply his table with delicacies; 
and the ſparrow race delight him with 


their warblings. The crane kind make 


a variety in his entertainments ; and 
the tribe of ducks are not only delicate 
in their fleſh, but many of them fur- 
niſh valuable feathers. But, in the 
claſs of birds of the pie kind, the p1- 
geon 1s almoſt the ny one that is uſe- 

ike faithleſs ſer- 
vants, they are fond of the neighbour- 
hood of men, becauſe they live chieffy 
by his labour ; their bufineſs 1s to plun- 
der in his abſence, and their deaths 


- make him no atonement for their de- 


predations. 
Put 
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But though this claſs is rather noxi- 
us than beneficial to man ; yet, with 
ſpe& to each other, no claſs of birds 
re ſo well fitted for ſociety: they are 
e moſt induſtrious, the moſt faithful, 
e moſt conſtant, and the moſt connu- 
al. The rapacious kinds diſcard their 
dung be fore they are able to ſtruggle 
th adverſity; but the pie kind cheriſh 
em to the laſt, The poultry claſs are 
iithleſs and promiſcuous in their a- 
jours ; but theſe are perfectly wedded, 
d preſerye their faith inviolate. They 
re in harmony with each other, and 
anſmit an unpolluted race to poſterity, 
he male aſſiſts in the labours of build- 
g the neſt, and frequently relieves his 
ate in the time of incubation, by 
king her place in the neſt while ſhe 
he Delds to the earneſt ſolicitations of 
j- Woger. When the young of this claſs 
e- Me excluded from the egg, the male 
r- Wd female- are equally active in pro- 
ir- Ning food for them. | 

Theſe birds are as remarkable for 
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ay 

in- Weir inſtinQs, as for their capacity to 
the Nreive inſtruction: cunning and arch- 
le- is obſervable in the look of the 


ole tribe; and ravens and crows are 
taught 


50. Te RAvEN. 
taught to fetch and carry with the do- 
cility of a ſpaniel. 
In this extenſive claſs, however, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that the manner 
are alike. The pigeon is gentle and 
ſerviceable to man; others are noxious, 
capricious, and noiſy. But they all 
agree in a few general charaQers ; in 
having hoarſe voices, ſlender active bo- 
dies, and a facility of flight that bait 


the boldeſt of the rapacious kinds in the ir 
purſuit, D 
OT 
Tux RAVEN. - 
THE raven is larger than the car: - 
rion crow, or the rook, and is not oni 
diſtinguiſhed from them by its ſize, bu. 
by its bill being ſomewhat more hook b 
than thoſe of the other two. It weigh. 
about three pounds; it is two fel. . 
two inches in length, and four na: 
breadth, when its wings arg extended - 
The bill is ſtrong and thick; and tit * 
colour of the whole bird is black, fine. 
gloſſed with deep rich blue; except . 
the belly, which is duſky. * 
The raven is to be found in ever... 


region of the world; for, being ſtroil 
and hardy, it is uninfluenced by t 
change 
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banges of the weather. It bears, with 
ual indifference, the heat of the line, 
pr the cold of the poler countries. 
hile other birds ſeem numbed with 
old, or pining with famine, the raven 
s ative and healthy; bufily employed 
n prowling for prey, or ſporting in 
„0. e coldeſt atmoſphere. Though black 
rauen is proverbial, yet it is ſome- 
te nes found of a pure White; owing 
crhaps to the rigorous climates of the 
orth. This change is wrought upon 
he raven, as upon moſt other animals 
a that part of the world, where their 
obes, eſpecially in winter, aſſume the 


_ olour of the country they inhabit. 
* J The raven is capable of being taught 


o perform almoſt any thing within the 
ompaſs of any bird's abilities. He 
ay be inſtructed in the art of fowling 
ke an hawk; and, like a ſpaniel, he 
ay be taught to fetch and carry. He 
ay indeed be taught to ſpeak like a 
parrot; and Dr. Goldſmith aſſures us 
e can be taught to ſing like a man. 
* 1 have heard,” ſays he, a raven 
ng the Black- joke with great diſtinct- 
pets, truth, and humour *.“ 


* Hiſt. of the Earth, vol. V. p. 226. 
| KE 2 Taken 
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Taken as a domeſtic bird, the ra- 1 
has many qualities that render him et un. 
tremely amuſing, Active, curious, if 

| impudent, he goes every where, pri 15 
into every thing, runs after the dog 5 
plays tricks with the poultry, a: 
with great ſkill and addreſs even gc. 
into the good graces: of the cook: N 
maid; truly ſenfible of her ability t 
reward him for his attachment t 4 
her. By nature a, glutton, and, b 1 
habit, a thief. Not confined to pe ti. 
depredations on the pantry or th 5 
larder, like a miſer he hoards what q 1 
can neither exhibit or enjoy. A ring - 
a tea-ſpoon, a piece of coin, or al. 
glittering bauble, are always tempting”. 

| baits to his avarice ; theſe he will watd * 
an opportunity to pilfer, and carry then f 
to his magazine of curioſities. NY 

The raven, in its wild ſtate, is a vo. 1 
racious plunderer. He is not delicaq, f 
in the choice of his food, but, whe: * 
ther his prey be living, or dead and pu, : 
trid, he greedily falls to; and, ate 7 
having ſufficiently gorged himſelf, flis Ve 

x to acquaint his companionsthat they maj, - 
participate of the ſpoil. If the carcaty 
ſhould happen to be already in the pol © 
ſeſſion of a fox, a dog, or any anim: 

more 
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more powerful than himſelf, he fits at 
little diſtance, an humble ſpectator 
in they are ſatisfied. If he can dit- 
over no carrion, which, from his ex- 
whte ſcent he can ſmell at a vaſt dif- 
ance, he then contents himſelf with 
ruits, inſects, and the accidental pro- 
luce of the dunghill. 

Ravens uſually build in trees, and 
ay five or fix eggs, which are of a 
aliſh green colour, ſpotted with brown. 
They are very numerous in the en- 
Irons of large cities or towns; and arc 
eld in the ſame ſort of veneration as 
be vultures are in Egypt, and for the 
ame reaſon, z for devouring the car- 
afles and filth, which would otherwiſe 
rove a nuiſance. But they do not al- 
rays fix their retreat near towns; they 
ten build in unfrequented places, and 
Inve all other bind bom their vicinity, 
hey will not even ſuffer their young 
o remain in the {ame diſtrict, but oblige 
nem to depart as ſoon as they are able 
ate provide for themſelves. Martin 
ſſures us, in his deſcription of the 
Veſtern Iſles, that there are three lit- 
e lands among the number, which are 
cupied by a pair of ravens each, that 
nim: F 3 | will 
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will not ſuffer any other birds to reſi 
among them. 

A vulgar reſpeQ is paid to the ravei 
as being the bird appointed by heave 
to feed the prophet Elijah, when he fig 
from the rage of Ahab *. The Roman 
who thought this bird ominous, paid 
the moſt profound veneration, from me 
tives of fear. Linnæus informs us tha 
the Swedes look upon ravens as facre 
birds, and no perion attempts to k 
them there. In the ſouth part of Sue 
den, they fly to a great height, wha 
the weather is ſerene; at which tin 
they have a very ſingular cry that maj 
be heard at a vaſt diſtance. 

Pliny informs us that a raven whid 
had been kept in the temple of Caſtor 
flew down iro the ſhop of a taylor 
who was highly pleaſed with the viſt 
of his new acquaintance. The taylo 
taught him ſeveral tricks, and allo t 
18 the name of the emperd 
Tiberius, and the whole royal famil 
He was beginning to grow rich fro! 
the preſents he received of thoſe wii 
came to ſee this wonderful raven, t 
an envious neighbour killed the bin 


® x Kings, 17. 
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and deprived the taylor of his future 
hopes of fortune. "The Romans, how- 
ever,. puniſhed the man for thus 1nju- 
ring the taylor; and honoured the raven 
with a magnificent funeral. 0 

Of all birds, the raven is moſt re- 
markable for longevity. We cannot 
eaſily credit what Heſiod aſſerts, that a 
raven will live nine times as long as a 
man, but it is certain that ſome of them 
have been known to live an hundred 
years: indeed, if great exerciſe, and 
a good appetite 1s conducive to long- 
life, the raven enjoys both in a ſuper= 
lative degree. 

The raven was conſecrated to Apollo, 
becauſe it was thought to have a na- 
tural inſtinct to foretel futurity. Ovid 
ſays, that the raven was once whiter 
than doves or ſwans; but that, on ac- 
count of its immoderate loquacity, it 
was changed to black. 


THE CROW. 


THE crow reſembles the raven in the 
form of its body, its appetites, its lay - 
ing, and the manner of bringing up its 
young, It will feed on carrion, or any 
other filth, and when that 1s not to be 
| obtained, 


- % 
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obtained, it contents itſelf with grain the ! 
and inſets, Like the raven, it will 
pick out the eyes of young lambs when 
they are juſt dropped. It only differs 
from that bird in being leſs bold, leſs 
docile, and leſs favoured by mankind, 


England produces more birds of this * 
kind than any other country in Europe. iath 
They were grown ſo numerous, and the 


thought ſo prejudicial to the farmer, in IA 
the time of Henry VIII. that they Ei 
were conſidered as an evil worthy of WW. ” 
parliamentary redreſs. An act paſſed Wh... 
m the twenty-fourth year of- his reign 
for their deſtruction, in which rooks 
and choughs were alſo included. Every 
hamlet was to provide crow nets for 
ten years ; and, during that ſpace, all 
the inhabitants were obliged to aſſem- 
ble at certain times, to conſult the pro» 

pereſt method of extirpating them. 
Though the crow abounds in Eng- 
land, yet it is ſo uncommon in Sweden, 
that Linnæus mentions it only as a bird 
that he once knew killed there. It lays 
about the fame number of eggs as the 
raven; and they are of the ſame co- 
lour. Both of theſe birds are ſome- 
times found white or pied. The length 
of the crew is about cightcen Inches 
the 
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the breadth two feet two inches, and 
the weight about twenty ounces, 


Tre ROOK. 


IN its form, the rook differs but 
little from the carrion crow, but it is 
rather larger: the colours in each are 
the ſame, the plumage of -both being 
gloſſed with a rich purple. What prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhes the rook from the 
crow is the bill; which, by frequent! 
being thruſt into the ground to fetch 
out grubs and earth-worms, 1s bare of 
feathers as far as the eyes, and appears 
Joer a whitiſh colour. This diſtinction is 
al the more neceſſary to be pointed out, 

5 the rook has but too frequently ſuf- 


4 ered for its ſimilitude to the crow; and 
Ius an harmleſs bird, that has no car- 
nivorous appetites, and feeds only upon 

X orn and infects, has been deſtroyed for 
other that feeds upon carrion, and 


frequently makes great havock among 
4 young poultry. The rook, inſtead of 

King proſcribed, ſhould be treated as 
„ie farmer's friend, as it deftroys bis 
aterpillars, which would otherwiſe do 
Pocredible damage by eating the roots 
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Rooks are ſociable birds, living in 
vaſt flocks : they build in woods and he 
foreſts in the neighbourhood of man, Ne- 
and ſometimes make choice of groves e 
in the middle of large towns or cities, |W'2 
for the place of their retreat and fecu- WP! 
rity. We had an inſtance of this even Wo! 
in the metropolis of England: not 
many years ago they formed a colony 
in the lofty trees in the Middle-Tem- 
ple, where they paſſed as inoffenſive e 
life as the other inhabitants of the Tem- Me 
ple of the black robe. In theſe aerid g 
cities they eftabliſh a kind of legal 
conſtitution, and exclude all intruders, | 
none being ſuffered to build among 
them but acknowledged natives of the e 
place. At the commencement of {pring, MW" 
the rooks begin to build their neſts; o 
bringing materials, while the other be 
watches the building, left it ſhould beg 

landered by its brethren. All the off, 
inhabitants, however, are already pro- 
vided with neſts; that which {ſerved 
them for years before, requires only 2 
little trimming and dreffing, to maks 
it anſwer all the purpoſes of a new ha- 
bitation. The young ones indeed art 
unprovided with a neſt, and are ob 
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il to build one as well as they are able. 
he male and the female, upon this 
ccaſion, paſs ſeveral days in atten- 
vely examining the trees of the 
rove, before they fix upon a branch 
hich ſeems. proper for their pur- 
joſe. The fatuation . up- 
bn, they begin to gather the ma- 
erials for their neſt; the out- ſide 
onfiſting chieffy of ſticks, and the in- 
de is utually lined with fibrous roots; 
he whole being regularly and ſubſtan- 
ally diſpoſed. Sometimes the young 
ouple give offence by making choice 
pf a place too near the manſon of an 
(der pair; a quarrel conſequently en- 

es, and the old ones are always vic- 
orious. 

Thus expelled, the young couple de- 
iberate and examine as before, and, 
aving taken care to keep their due diſ- 
ance, they again begin to build, and, 
wthe ſpace of three or four days, they 
uſually complete their neſt. Though 
they have frequent ſkirmiſhes, all hoſ- 
ities are at an end as ſoon as the fe- 
male begins to lay: not one of the 
hole grove, that treated her roughly 
but a little before, will now attempt 
10 
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to moleſt her. Though native roc 
are ſometimes treated with ſeverity by 
each otherz yet, if a foreign rook 
ſhould attempt to make himſelf a deni. 
5 zen of their ſociety, he muſt expect ng 
favour; the whole grove would imme- 
diately be up in arms againſt him, and 
drive him from the premiſes of which 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves. 
Rook in ſome countries, are con- 
ſidered as a benefit, in others a nuiſance; 
but they are generally ſuppoſed to do a 
much ſervice by deſtroying noxious in- 
ſes, as they do injury by conſuming 
the grain of- the huſbandman. They 
lay the ſame number of eggs as the 
crow, and they are of the ſame co- 
1 Jour, but ſmaller, | 


Tnt CALAO, ox HORNED 
INDIAN RAVEN. 


THIS bird exceeds the commen 
raven, both in fize and in its habits of 
depredation : but it differs from all 
other birds in its beak, which, by its 
length and curvature at the end, ap- 
| pears deſigned for rapine : it has a kind 
of horn projecting from the top, ſome- 
what reſembling a ſecond bill, which 
| gives 
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yes the bird a very formidable ap- 
arance. The horn ſprings from the 
hrehead, and grows to the upper-part 
F the bill. Its bulk is confiderable, 
d near the fore-head is about four 
ches broad: it has ſome reſemblance 
the horn of the rhinoceros, but 
more crooked at the tip. Were 
e body of this bird proportioned 
d the head, the calao would exceed 


ce; We vulture or the cagle in magnt- | 
25 Wide. The breaſt and the whole body 1 
in- black, but the tail is greeniſh, and f 
ing e head of a dark yellow, without fea- 1 
1) ers: below the neck the rehangs a 5 
the Wind of a bag, not unlike that of a . 
co- Wrkey-cock. Theſe birds, even in the x 
aſt- Indies, are eſteemed a great rarity, 1 
d fell for a conſiderable . | ; 

D Fi | 
Tur ROYSTON CROW. {if 
nen THE bill of this ſpecies agrees in | i 
s of ape with that of the rook, and they (FR 
all Moth have a fimilitude in their man- 1 bl 
it ers; both flying in flocks, and both vB 
ap-W<ding on inſects. The Royſton crow 1 
ind a bird of paſſage in Great-Britain; 1 
me- Whiting that — in the beginning 1 F 
aich winter, and leaving it with the 114 
ive; g VWood- 1 
1 

1 

- l | 
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wood-cocks. It is found in both the in- 
land and maritime parts of our country, br 
and, in the latter, they feed on ſhell- 
fiſh. They breed in Sweden, and uſu- It 
ally build in alders, They lay, in ne. 
eneral, four eggs. Belon, Geſner, leg 
and Aldrovandus agree that this 1s a all 
bird of paſſage in their reſpective coun- WW? 
tries; that it viſits high mountains in 
the breeding ſeaſon, and deſcends into Wh 
the plains on the approach of winter, ed 
The length of this ſpecies 1s about 
twenty-two inches, the breadth twenty- 
three inches, and the weight twenty-two 
ounces. The head, the under-fide of 
the neck, and the wings, are black, 
finely gloſſed with blue: the back, 
breaft, belly, and upper part of the 
neck, are of a pale aſh- colour: the 
legs are black, and ſmaller than those 
of the rook. Theſe are the only ſort 
of crow which are found in Shetland, 
though we cannot aſcertain whether 
they breed in any other of the Britiſh 


les. 
Tux CORNISH CHOUGH. 


THIS bird is about ſeventeen inches 
in length, and thirty-three inches in 
| breadth, 


The Cnoven. 63 


breadth, when the wings are extended. 
It weighs twelve or thirteen ounces. 
It is almoſt as large as a crow, and 
nearly of the ſame ſhape. The bill, 
legs and feet are red, but the feathers 
all over the body are black. It is re- 
markable for the unuſual ſoftneſs of its 
voice, when it applies for meat to thoſe 
who often feed or careſs it; and is 
equally remarkable for its frightful 
ſhriek at the approach of any thing 
ſtrange, It is commonly kept about 
the houſes in Cornwall, where it be- 
omes tame, like ravens or magpies, 
and is equally miſchievous; delighting 
n ſtealing money, or any ſhining bau- 
dle it happens to meet with. In its 
the ild ſtate, it is very apprehenſive of 
langer, and builds its neſt upon 1nac- 
eſſible cliffs, and in the middle of the 
teepeſt rocks. When tamed it is very 
b 1e docile, regular, and conſtant 
d its hour of meals. It goes early to 
doſt, and generally takes ſhelter in 
me unfrequented place in tempeſtu- 
us weather; but in ſerene weather, 
gets upon the tops of houſes, or ſtruts 
out the ground in a very ſtately man- 
Tr, Aldrovandus ſuppoſed this bird 
be peculiar to the Alps, but it is found 

2 in 
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in Crete, Ireland, and Wales, as wel 


as in the county of Cornwall in Eng. 
land, | 


Tux JACK-DAW, 


THE length of this bird is thirtee 
inches, the breadth twenty-eight inches 
and the weight nine qunces. The heat 
is large in proportion to its body; which 
Mr. Willoughby ſays, argues him to h 
ingenious and crafty, The forehead! 
black, the hind part of the head aſh 
coloured ; the breaſt and belly of th 
ſame colour, but more obſcure. I 
reſt of the plumage is black, flight 

loſſed with blue: the feet and bill a 

black, He is docile and loquacior 
He builds in ſeeples, old caſtles, an 
high rocks, and lays five or ſix eggs in 
ſeaſon. Jack-daws flock together, 2 
feed on inſects, grain, ſeeds, at 
fruits. They breed in England, a 
many other countries of Europe. 


TRE MAGPIE. 


THE marks of this ſpecics are 
well known, that it would be 1mpe! 
nent to give a particular deſen 
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The MAGIE. . 


Were its other accompliſhments equal 
to its heauty, few of the feathered tribe 
could be put into competition with it. 
Its black, its white, its green, and pur- 
ple, with the rich and gilded combina- 
tion of the gloſſes on its tail, are ele- 
rant beyond deſcription ; but it is reſt- 
leſs, vain, loud, and quarrelſome, and 
an unwelcome intruder every where; 
embracing every opportunity of doing 
miſchief. 

The bill of the magpie reſembles 
that of the butcher-bird, having a ſharp 
Pe near the end of the upper-chap. 
t alſo reſembles it in the ſhortneſs of 
the wings, and the form of the tail, 
each feather ſhortening from the two 
middlemoſt. It agrees ftill more in its 
food, living upon worms, inſeQs, and 
imall birds, It will even deſtroy young 
chickens when it finds them ſeparated 
from the hen. It lays ſax or ſeven eggs, 
rhich are of a pale green colour ſpot- 
ted with brown. 

The magpie has the inſolence to 
eaze the largeſt animals, when its in- 
ults can be offered with ſecurity. They 
re frequently ſeen perched upon the 
ack of an ox or a ſheep, pecking up 
ie inſects that are to be found there; 
(3-3 chat 
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chattering and tormenting the poor ani- 
mal at the ſame time, They make di. 
ligent ſearch after the neſts of birds, 
and if the parent eſcapes, his manſion 
js plundered of the eggs, Scarce any 
food comes . amiſs to it. Like the 
raven, it feeds on carrion; like the 
rook, it a ah in grain; and, like the 
cuckoo, it deyours the eggs of birds, 
It is more provident, however, than 
moſt other gluttons ; for when ſatisfied 
for the preſent, it treaſures up the re- 
mainder of the feaſt for another occa- 
ion: even in a tame ſtate, it will con- 
ceal its food when it has done cating 
and, when its appetite returns, it wal 
return to the ſecret hoard. 
The neſt of the magpie is uſually 
laced in the middle of ſome hawthorn- 
buſh, or on the top. of an high tree, 
The place, however, is always Pons as 
inacceſſible as poſſible to men, and the 
neſt is curiouily fenced above, to de- 
fend it from the various enemigs of th: 
air, The kite, the iparrow-hawk, and 


the crow, are to be guarded againſt; 
the magpie having ſometimes plundered 
their neſts, naturally ſuppoſes they wil 
embrace the firſt opportunity to reta- 
late, To prevent this, 1t builds a y 

| wit 


„ % 


with furprizing labour and ingenuity, 
The body of the neſt is compoſed of 
hawthorn-branches, with the thorns 
ſticking outwards, It 1s lined with 


V {WE fibrous roots, wool, and graſs, and then 
ne MWingeniouſly plaiſtered round with mud 
he Wor clay, Above the neſt, a canopy is 
he 


raiſed, compoſed of the ſharpeſt thorns, 
ſo curioully interwoven as to admit of 
no entrance but at the door; that ap- 
perture being juſt large enough to permit 
egreſs and regreſs to the owners. In 
this fortified manfion the male and fe- 
male hatch and bring up their brood 
„ vich ſecurity, ſheltered from all at- 
vil tacks but thoſe of the adventurous 
ſchool- boy; who often pays too dear a 
price for the eggs, or young birds, by 
rn. the wounds he receives from the pointed 
ce, thorns. | 
In its domeſtic tate, the magpie is a 
the more cunning, and conſequently a more 
de- docile bird, than any other ufuall 
taken into keeping. Many of thoſe 
andi who teach it to ſpeak, have a ridicu- 
t lous cuſtom of cutting its tongue, which 
only torments the poor animal, without 
being of the ſmalleſt ſervice. Though 
ts ſpeaking is ſometimes very diſtinct, 
its ſounds are too ſharp to be an exact 
_ Imitation 
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63 The Jay. 


imitation of the human voice. Tit 
length of this bird is about eightca 

inches, the breadth twenty-four inches 
and the weight about nine ounce, 
There are many of theſe birds in Swe. 
den, and they are found in many other 
countries. They begin to pair in Fe- 
bruary, and lay their eggs very early, 
It is difficult to diſtinguiſh the cock 
magpie from the hen, the colours are 
ſo exactly alike, 


hers 
t la) 
Like 
and 


Tur JAY. * 
THE jay is one of the moſt beauti- ¶ inc 


ful of the Britiſh birds. The bill isn 
ſtrong, thick, and black, and about 2 1 Ae 
quarter of an inch long. The tongue 
is black, thin, and cloven at the tip. 
The forehead is white, ſtreaked with 
black : the head is covered with very 
long feathers, which it can erect into a M. 
creſt at pleaſure. The neck, back, I ch 
breaft and belly are of a faintiſh purple, I Ut. 
daſhed with grey; and the covert fea- lo 
thers of the wings are of the ſame co- bi 
lour. The greater covert feathers of © 
the wings are moſt beautifully barred f 
with a lovely blue, black, and white. f 
The tail confiſts of twelve black 15 
4 thers, 
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hers, and the feet are of a pale brown. 
t lays five or fix eggs, which are of a 
lulliſh white, mottled with a pale brown. 
Like the magpic, it feeds upon fruits, 
and in the ſummer 1s very injurious to 
gardens, being* a great devourer of 
peaſe and cherries. In the autumn and 
winter they feed on acorns, and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kramer *, they will 
kill ſmall birds. Their native note 1s 
very diſagreeable, but they are very 
docile, and may be taught to imitate 
the human voice. 

The length of this bird 1s thirteen 
inches, the breadth twenty inches and 
an half, and the weight between fix 
and ſeven ounces, 


Tux CHATTERER. 


THE chatterer is a native of Ger- 
many, and is' ſomewhat ſmaller than 
the jay. It is variegated with a beau- 
tiful mixture of colours; red, aſh-co- 
lour, brown, cheſnut, and yellow; 
but what diſtinguiſhes this from all 
other birds, are the horny appendages 
from the tips of ſeven of the leſſer quill 
teathers, which have the colour and 


* Kram, Elench. 335, 


| loſs 


head, and part of the throat are white, 


The RoLLER, 


gloſs of the beſt ſealing-wax. It live 
in the woods, and feeds on juniper an 
other berries. This bird is alſo found 
in North- America. 


TRE ROLLER. 


THIS is a very beautiful bird: the pt t 
head 1s green, the breaſt and belly of :Mth v 
whitiſh blue; and the wings are varie- rs 

red with black, white, and a delight- 

ul blue. But it may be diſtinguilhe( 
from all others, by a ſort of naked tu- 
bercles or warts near the eyes ; by the 
ſhape of its tail, the outer feathers of Whoſe 
which are longer than the reſt; and by ite 
its toes, which are cloyen quite to the t, 
bottom. inh 


THE BLUE JAY. 


THE ſhape of this bird is not unlike 
the common European jay, except that 
the tail is longer, and the feathers oi 
unequal lengths; thoſe in the middle 
being the longeſt. The bill 1s black; 
the feathers on the top of the head are 
long and blue, and can at pleaſure be 
raiſed into a creſt. The ſides of the 


ſur- 
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rrounded with a black line; and above 
cn eye there is a white ſpot, The 
wer part of the neck behind, and the 
xck, are of a blue, inclining to pur- 
e; the upper ſides of the wings and 
il are of a very fine blue, and the 
wer part of the heck and rump are of 
e ſame colour. The tail feathers, ex- 
pt the two middlemoſt, are tapped 
th white, and barred with three black 
s. The reſt of the quills next the 
>, and the firſt row of the feathers 
dove them, are tipped with white, 
d elegantly barred with black. The 
eaſt is of a browniſh red, inclining to 
oſe colour, which gradually becomes 
ite towards the belly. The legs, 
t, and thighs are of a duſky brown. 
inhabits * and has a more 
rmonious note than our European 

s. The colours of the female are 
fame as thoſe of the male, except 
ike Wit they are ſomewhat duller. 


d 


hat 

F Tus BENGAL JAY. 
k;MTHIS is larger than the Engliſh jay, 
are has an ath-coloured bill. Th. 


per part of the head is blue, and the 
the Wk and breaſt are a mixture of light 
, brown 
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brown and red, with a little caſt of: 
lead colour. The back is of a mudd 
dark green, and the wings, belly, and 
thighs are blue. That part of the tail 
next the rump, as well as at the extre- 
mity, is of a dark blue; but the mid. 
dle part is paler and whiter. The leg 
and feet are of a yellowiſh brown, with 
black open claws. 


Taz LITTLE INDIAN PIE. 
THE bill of this bird is of a blackiſk 


colour towards the point, but the an- 
gles at the corner of -the mouth are of 
an orange colour. The head, neck, 
breaſt, back, rump, and covert fea- 
thers of the wings, are of a deep black, 
with a ſhining gloſs, changeable from 
blue to purple. The quill feathers of 
the wings, and thoſe on the ridge next 
the breaſt, are of a duſky brown ; but 
a few of the middle quills arc white, a 
well as the firſt row of coverts juſt above, 
The belly and thighs are white ; ths 
middle feathers of the tail are black 
and ſomewhat longer than thoſe on tht 
ſides. The legs and feet are of a dar 
brown, and the toes have ſtrong claws 
This is a native of Bengal. 
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The Toucan, 73 


as RED-BEAKED TOUCAN, 


THE ſhape of this bird reſemblesthat 
the jack-daw, and the ſize is near] 

de fame; with a very large head to 
port its monſtrous bill; which from 


I 


e angles of its mouth to its point, is 


x inches and an half, and the breadth 


the thickeſt part exceeds two inches, 
s thickneſs near the head is one inch 
d a quarter ; and it is a little arched 


he whole of the bill 1s extremely 


ght, and almoſt as thin as parchment. 


he upper chap 1s of a bright yellow, 


cept on each fide, which is of a beau- 


ful red; as is alſo the lower chap, ex- 
pt at the baſe; which inclines to a 
ple. There is a black line of ſe- 


aration all round the baſe of the bill, 


tween that and the head : the noſ- 
ls are placed in the upper part of the 
ll, and are almoſt covered with fea- 
ers ; which has occaſioned ſome wri- 
sto ſay, that the toucan is without 
dſtrils. Round the eyes, on each fide 
the head, is a ſpace of bluiſh ſkin, 
fſtitute of feathers, above which the 
Vor. VI. H head 


rounded along the top of the upper 
ap, the under fide being round alſo. 
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head 1s black, except a white ſpot 0 
each fide joining to the baſe of the yy 
per chap. The hind part of the neg 
the back, wings, tail, belly and thigh 
are black. The under fide of the head 
the throat, and the upper part of th 
breaſt, are white, There are a pan 
of red feathers, in the form of a nn 
moon with its horns upwards, betwee 
the white on the breaſt, and the blac 
on the belly. The covert feathers un 
der the tail are red, and thoſe above! 
yellow. The legs, feet, and claws ar 
aſh-coloured, and the toes are diſpoſe 
like thoſe of parrots, two before, an 
two behind. 
Travellers aſſure us, that notwith 
ſtanding this bird 1s furniſhed with 
formidable a beak, it 1s very gentle an 
inoffenſive, and 1o eaſily tamed, that. 
will fit and hatch its young in houſe 
They alſo ſay, it feeds principally 0 
pepper, which it devours very greedily 
gorging itſelf in ſuch, a manner that 
excludes it crude and unconcocte 
Whatever credit this account may de 
ſerve, it is certain that the toucan liyt 
principally upon a vegetable diet; an 
in a domeſtic ſtate, it is ſeen to prete 
fuch food to any other. Pozzo, * 
rei 


_— 
— 
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red one of theſe birds tame, ſays it 
aped up and down, moved its tail, 
nd cried with a voice reſembling that 
f a magpie. Any thing upon which 
arrots ted, ſeemed to be agreeable to 
„but it was particularly fond of 
fapes; and, if they were plucked off 
je by one, and thrown into the air, 
would catch them with great dex- 
rity before they fell to the ground, 
9220 further informs us that its bill 
as hollow and extremely light, and 
nſequently it had but little ftrength 
a weapon which appeared ſo formi- 
ble: but its tongue ſeemed to aſſiſt 
e efforts of this unwieldly machine. 
was long, thin, and flat, and moved 


al 

at and down; the animal often extend- 
uſel it five or ſix inches from the bill. It 
1 of a fleſh colour, curiouſly fringed 


each fide with "Ry ſmall filaments, 


at Willy reſembling a feather. 
gedit appears evident that this lon 
 defW©gue is ſtronger than the thin hollow. 
lick that contains it. Probably the 
and is only a kind of ſheath for this 
refeMculiar ed which is uſed by 


 toucan, not only in making itſelf a 


5s, however, an abſolute certainty 
H 2 that 


It, but alſo in obtaining its proviſion, 
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trees, which have been previouſly made 


all the reſt. It therefore ſcoops out its 


* wy 1 —_—w + 2 — 
——— m 


mr it builds ite nen in the holes of 


for that purpoſe; and it can hardly be 
ſuppoſed that ſo feeble a bill could pe- 
netrate ſuch hard materials. 

The toucan has not only men, birds, 
and ſerpents to guard againſt, but alſo; 
numerous tribe of monkies, {ſtill more 
prying, miſchievous, and hungry than 


neſt in the hollow of ſome tree, lea. 
ving a hole juſt large enough to go in 
and out at. There it fits, guarding 
the entrance with its great beak ; and 
if the monkey, prompted by curioſity, 
or from any other motive, ventures to 
viſit it, he uſually receives ſuch a wel- 
come from the toucan, that he is glad 
to eſcape with ſafety. This bird in- 
habits only the warm climates of South- 
America, where it is much eſteemed toe! 
the delicacy of its fleſh, and for the 
beauty of its plumage. The featherill 
of the breaſt are particularly admired Wanc 
and the Indians pluck off the 1kin oWſona 
this part, which, when dry, they glue 
to their cheeks : this they confider a 
an irreſiſtible addition to their beauty 


and ey woman is happy in the pol 
ſeſſion of it, 3 1 


The Tove Ax. 1 


The uſe of the extraordinary beak of 
his bird is for ſtripping off the pepper, 
nd fruits of a like ſort from the ſtalk ; 
nd this all of the kind do with ſur- 
rizing quickneſs. 

When we contemplate the bird crea- 
jon, the prodigious variety in their 
ills, wings, and claws, cannat fail to 
trike us; nor can we imagine, that all 
eſe different forms are no more than 
he mere pay of nature, when we ſee 


in Wow exquiſitely deſigned and accommo- 
ro Matcd is every part of the creation. A 
ndWcearer and more accurate ſurvey will 


nd abundantly to convince us, that all 
heſe various parts in different creatures 
re calculated for the accommodations 
f their wants. They are a ſet of im- 
lements proportioned, by the all-wiſe 
nd original defigner, to the nature of 
heir labours and manner of life. And 
e who wants to be ſatisfied of this, 
ll do well only to conſider a few in- 
ances, which will give him an addi- 
onal proof of God's care of his crea- 
lon, and of his conſummate wiſdom, 
ich planned and which perfected this 
azing ſcheme of things. 'More 
nking inſtances cannot be produced, 
lan this before us, from which let the 
H 3 ſpeculiſt 
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ſpeculiſt turn to the little hard- beaked 
ſparrow, and other ſmall birds, which 
live upon ſeeds ; to the wood-cock, the 
ſnipe, the curlew, which extract their 
aliment from the earth; the wood— 

ecker, whole horny bill 1s employed 
in picking inſects from the hard wood ; 
to the heron, the ſtork, the ſwan, the 
gooſe, and he will be aſſured, that theſe 
too, however minute, proclaim a wilc 
and good Creator, 


Tux PIE or THE CARIBBEE 
IS LAN D?ũðS, 


THIS beautiful bird has a kind of a 
White hood on its head, ſpotted and 
ſtriped with black lines, which extend 
from the bill to the back, where the 
feathers are tawny as far as the rump, 
which is quite yellow. It has a blue 
neck, with a white circle in the middle, 
It has a large tail, conſiſting of eight 
blue feathers, ſtriped with white, twa. 
of which are nine or ten inches longer 
than the reſt, The ſmall feathers on 
the wing: are tawny, ſtriped with black 
lines ; the large are a mixture of green 
and blue, the belly is entirely white, 
and the feet are red, Theſe ry are 

eee. kh: + "ſhyeq 
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yer than thoſe of Europe, hardly 


ermitting a man to look at them while 
hey are on the trees. . 

The Indian chattering pie 1s like the 
ommon jay, but ſmaller, 
The African pie, ſeen near the 
ape of Good-Hope, is about the ſize 
f the common jay, and has a red bull 
nd red feet, It is entirely black, ex- 
ept a white circle round the neck, It 
requents tall trees, and the tops of 
igh rocks, and is particularly fond of 
11d almonds. It is a docile bird, and 
nay be taught to ſpeak like a parrot. 


Tux GREEN WOOD-PECKER, 


THERE are many kinds of this bird, 
he Ind many varieties in each kind, The 

p Worm large colonies in the foreſts of al- 
ve Wot every part of the world. The 
le, Wiſdom of Providence in the admira- 
zht Ile contrivance of the fitneſs of the 


wo Warts of animals to their reſpective na- 


ger ere, cannot be better illuſtrated than 
on em this genus, 


ack W Wood-peckers feed entirely on in- 


cen Nets; and their principal action is that 
ite, Wt climbing up and down the bodies or 
are Woughs of trees, For the purpoſe of 


procuring 
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procuring their food, they are provided 
with a long ſlender tongue, armed with 
a ſharp bony end, barbed on each ſide, 
which, by the aſſiſtance of a curious 
apparatus of muſcles, they can exer 
at pleaſure, darting it to a great leng 
into the clefts of the bark, transfixing 
and drawing out the inſects that lurk 
there. Such 1s the inſtrument with 
which this bird is provided; and this is 


the manner in which this inſtrument is 


employed. When a wood-pecker di- 
covers a rotten hollow tree, where 
there are worms, ant"s-eggs, or inſects, 
it inſtantly prepares for its operations, 
Reſting by its ſtrong claws, and leaning 
on. the thick feathers of its tail, it bores 
with its ſharp ſtrong beak, till it diſ- 
cloſes the whole internal habitation, 
Then, either from its ſatisfaction at the 
ſight of the prey, or with intent to 
alarm the inſect colony, it ſends forth 
a loud cry, which creates terror and 
confuſion among the whole tribe, and 

uts them rms stely in motion; while 
the bird luxuriouſly feaſts upon them at 
leiſure, darting its tongue with uner- 
ring certainty, and deyouring the whole 
bxood.. | 


The 
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The depredations of the wood-pecker, 
however, are not confined ſolely to 
trees, but it ſometimes deſcends to the 
ground to try its fortune at an ant- 
hill ; where it is not ſo ſecure of prey 
23 in the former caſe, though the num- 
bers are much greater. They uſually 
lie too deep for the birds to come at 
them, but they ſupply by ſtratagem the 
defect of their power. The wood- 
pecker pecks at their hills, in order to 
call them abroad; and, thruſting out 
its long red tongue, which reſembles 
their uſual prey, the ants come in 
erouds to ſettle upon it: the bird, 
watching a favourable opportunity, 
withdraws its tongue at a jerk, and 
devours the devourers. ; 

The wood-pecker makes cavities in 
trees to form its neſt, and to lay in, 
This 1s performed with the bill, though 
lome have erroneouſly affirmed that the 
animal uſes its tongue, as a gimblet, to 
bore with. For this purpoſe, the wood- 
pecker chooſes thoſe trees that are de- 
cayed, or thoſe which have ſoft wood, 
like beech, elm, and poplar. In theſe 
it can, with great facility, make holes 
that are exactly round: but as it is 
delicate in its x Muy it uſually makes 
| 2 ſeyeral 
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ſeveral before any one will give it en- 
tire ſatisfaction. When it has made 
one that it approves of, it neſtles and 
brings up its young in it; and thoſe 
which it has deſerted are taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of by other birds, which are not 
ſuch expert borers, and are leſs delicate 
in their choice. The jay and the ftar- 
ling ſometimes lay their eggs in thoſe 
— and bats are frequently known 
to occupy them. School-boys, who 
have thruſt in their hands with certain 
hopes of plucking out a bird's egg, 
have ſometimes, to their great — 
cation, had their fingers bitten at the 
bottom. 

The neft of the wood-pecker has 
neither feathers, ſtraw, nor any other 
lining ; its eggs are depoſited in the 
hole, without any thing except the 
heat of the parent's body to keep them 
warm. Their number is uſually five 
or fix, which are always oblong, and 
of a ſemi-tranſparent white. 

The green-wood-peeker 1s about 
thirteen inches long, twenty-one inches 
broad, and weighs fix ounces and an 
half, The bill is duſky, triangular, 
and near two inches long : it is exceed- 
ing ſtrong and hard, and formed like a 

wedge 


* 
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wedge at the end. Dr. Derham ob- 


ſerves that a neat ridge runs along the 
top, as if an artiſt had deſigned it for 
ſtrength and beauty. The eyes are 
ſurrounded with black, beneath which 
there is a crimſon mark in the males, 


though not in the females. The back, 


neck, and leſſer coverts of the wings, 
are green; and the rump is of a pale 
yellow. The greater quill feathers are 
: WH duſky, ſpotted with white on each fide. 
| W The tail conſiſts of ten ſtiff feathers, 
the ends of which are generally broken, 
as the birds reſts on them in climbing : 
the tips of them are black, and he 
other parts are alternately barred with 
duſky and deep green. The whole of 
the under part of the body is of a very 
pale green ; and the thighs are marked 
with duſky lines. The legs, which are 
1c Wot a paliſh green, are ſhort and ſtrong ; 
the thighs are very muſcular ; two of 
m Icheir toes point forwards, and two 
ve backwards. 
ad This bird is alſo called the rain fowl, 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed to foretel rain, 
when it makes a greater noiſe than 


ics Fuival. Briſſon, however, calls it Le 
an Whicverd *. 
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PECKER. 


THIS bird is about nine inches in 
length, fixteen inches in breadth, and 
weighs two ounces and three quarters, 
The bill is of a black horn-colour, and 
the forehead of a pale buff-colour, 
The crown of the head is of a gloſſy 
black, and the hind part is marked with 
a rich deep crimſon ſpot. The cheeks 
are white, bounded beneath by a black 
line, which paſſes from the corner of ea 
the mouth, and ſurrounds the hind part he 
of the head. The neck is encircled 
with a black colour; and the throat 
and breaſt are of a yellowiſh white. 
The back, rump, coverts of the tail, 
and leſſer coverts of the wings, are 
black. The quill feathers are black, 
each web being elegantly marked with 
round white Both. The four middle WF? 
feathers of the tail are black, the next lic 
are tipt with dirty yellow, and the bot- ur 
toms of the two outermoſt are black. s 
The legs are of a lead-colour, The Wu 


colours of the female agree with tho! 


of the male, except that the female 


f Want 
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wants that beautiful crimſon ſpot on 
the head. : | 


Taz LESSER SPOTTED WOOD- 
PECKER. 


THIS reſembles the former in co- 
jour and ſhape, but is conſiderably 
maller, and hardly weighs an ounce, 
ts length from the tip of the bill to 
he a. of the tail, 1s only fix inches, 
nd its breadth, when the wings are 
xtended, 1s eleven inches. The fore- 
ad is of a dirty white: the crown of 
he head (in the male only) is of a 
rautiful crimſon : the cheeks and ſides 
ff the neck are white: the hind part 
ff the head and neck, and the coverts 
the wings, are black. The back is 
are arred with black and white; the breaſt 
ck, Dad belly are of a dirty white, and the 
ih Went feathers of a bright crimſon. The 
dle Nrown of the head (in the female) is 
ert hite, and the feet are of a lead-co- 
Jos Nur: it has all the characters and ha- 
ack. Jie of the larger kind, but is not ſo 
The equently ſeen. 


1 Tux 
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Tue GUINEA WOOD-PECKER, 


A traveller who walks into the foref 
of Guinea and Brafil, among the fir 
ſtrange objects that excites his curioſity, 
is ſtruck with the multitude of bird' 
neſts hanging at the extremity of the 
branches of trees. Many birds build 
1n this manner, but the chief of then 
are of the wood-pecker kind; and in. 
deed, there is not, in the whole hiſtory 
of nature, a more fingular inſtance 0 
the ſagacity of thoſe little animals, n 
protecting themſelves againſt thoſe ene- 
mies from which they apprehend dan- 
ger. Incultivated countries, the chiel 
caution of the feathered tribe, is tt 
conceal their neſts from the invaſion 
of man, confidering him as their great 
eſt enemy. But in theſe remote an 
ſolitary foreſts, where man is ſeldol 
ſeen, he cannot poffibly be dreaded 
ts how much the neſt is ei 
poſed to general notice, the parent 
ſatisfted' if it be out of the reach « 
- thoſe rapacious creatures that live | 
robbery and ſurprize. The monk 
and the ſnake are almoſt the only ene 
mies it has to fear; and, to guard? 
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gainſt them, it builds its neſt upon the 
moſt outward branches of a tall tree, 


ſuch as the banana, or the plantane. 


On one of thoſe immenſe trees are ſeen 
the ſtrangeſt aſſemblage of creatures 
that can be imagined. Some particu- 
Jar tribe of monkies inhabit the top, 
which drive off all others that attempt 
to aſſociate with them. About the 
trunk of the tree are twined great num- 
bers of the larger kind of ſnakes, wait- 
ing till ſome unwary animal comes 
ithin the ſphere of their activity; 
and theſe extraordinary neſts hang in 
great abundance at the edges of the 
tree, inhabited by birds of the moſt 
lelightful plumage. 

They uſually form the neſt in the fol- 
owing manner: when the time of in- 
bation approaches, they fly about in 
earch of a kind of moſs peculiar to 
hoſe countries. It is a fibrous ſub- 
ance reſembling hair, which may be 
ahly moulded into any form. This 
he little wood-peeker: glues, by ſome 
ſcous ſubſtance gathered in the foreſt, 
0d the extremeſt branch of a tree; 
ken, adding freſh materials to thoſe 
ready procured, a neſt is formed, that 
ings like a, pouch from the point of 
| 12 the 
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the branch. On one fide there is a hole 


are lined with the finer fibres of the 
ſame ſubſtance. 
Theſe hanging neſts are made by ** 
ſome other birds with ſtill ſuperior art. * 
A ſmall bird of the gros-beak kind ini . 
the Philippine Iſlands, forms its neſt in © 
ſuch a manner that there is no opening. © 
but from the bottom where the bird en- 
ters, and goes up as it were through a 
funnel, like a chimney, till it comes to M 
the real door of the neſt, which lies ou V? 
one fide, and only opens into the fun- 
nel. Some glue their neſts to the lea thi 
of the banana- tree. But they are built hl 
with the ſame precautions to guard the 
young againſt the depredations of mon co) 
kies and ſerpents, which abound i 
every tree, The neſt hangs ſecure a 
and theſe ſpoilers can only gaze upon 
them, while the bird flies in and ou col 
without danger or moleſtation, 


tl 
xo enter at, and all the interior pars U 
by 


THE BIRD oe PARADISE. 
THERE are of this ſpecies nine forts 


according to ſome naturaliſts, Ou 
countryman, Mr, Edwards, deſcribe 
three. The greater bird of Park 
R 
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the king of the birds of Paradiſe; and 
the golden-bird of Paradiſe. 

That theſe birds have no feet was 
believed generally ſome years fince, but 
it is now well known that they have feet 
and legs as well as others, and thoſe, 
ſays Ray, „not ſhort, ſmall, or feeble 
ones, but ſufhciently great and long, 
armed with crooked talons, being the 


"5 members of birds of prey.” 

| The bird of Paradiſe, deſcribed -by: 
12 . «4 
te Moregraye, is of the ſize of a ſwallow, 
oof ith a ſmall. head and eyes, a ſharp 
un- beak, thick feet, and crooked claws; 
leall te feathers about the beak are ſoft as. 


fk, green and brown above, and black 
below: the top. of the; neck is of a gold 
colour, underneath: the neck is a mix- 
ture of gold and green: the breaſt is of 
ure deep brown, and the reſt of the body, 
apo wings, and tail, of a beautiful browniſh 
oull colour: the long feathers; on the ſides 
are of a gold colour near their riſe, but 
in other parts of a Whitiſh yellowo 
The king of the birds of Paradiſe, 
mentioned by Cluſius, is the leaft of 
orte de ſpecies; the wings are much longer 
than the body: the beak is white, and 
ag inch in length; the lower part is 
covered with a ſort of red ſilky down, 


13 as 
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as well as the fore-part of his head: 
the middle part of the eyes is full of 
black ſpecks: the feathers on the neck 
and breaſt are of a deep black, and 
have the reſemblance of filk: the back, 
wings, and tail, are all of the ſame co- 
lour, that is, of a duſky yellow: the 
feathers which cover the belly are white, 
but near the wings black: the quills are 
ſlender and black, and at the end rolled 
into a ſort of ball: on one ſide of them 
are long, fine, ſha hairs: the upper 
ſide is = a inks! deep green, "but 
they are of a duſky yellow under- 
neath. 

Mr. Edwards's king of the birds of 
Paradiſe differs from that of Cluſius. 
'The beak and thighs of his are white, 
though the lower part of the thighs 
above the knees inclines to brown. 

The golden bird of Paradiſe has a 

Id coloured neck as well as beak : the 

eet and toes are yellow: the breaſt and 
back of a pale orange colour : and the 
large feathers of the wing and tail are 
of a reddiſh orange. 

A bird of Paradiſe, different from 
thoſe which we have deſcribed, is found, 
Bow and then, in the ifland of Ceylon, 

, | In 
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the Eaſt-Indies ; but no writer has 
ven a particular deſcription of it. 
Linnæus mentions only two of theſe 
ids in his ſyſtem. Not. 1, Paradi- 
ra, with two long threads at the tail, 
hich are feathers at the points, and 
piled up. 2. Paradiſæa, with feathers 
, Wi the {des longer than the body, and 
. o long briſtly feathers in the tail. 
The reflective reader will note, in 
1 Weery inſtance produced, the great 
r Weauty and variety of the Creator's 
t Works, which all unite to atteſt his 
- Mower, his goodneſs and wiſdom. 

The bird of Paradiſe, which 1s a 
f MWative of the Molucca iflands, exceeds in 
. auty all others of the pie kind: they 
„ e allo found in great plenty in the 
s and of Aro. There, in the delight- 
and ſpicy woods of the country, do 
eſe beautiful creatures appear in large 
veks 3 ſo that the groves, which pro- 
ce the richeſt ſpices, produce alſo the 
c Wieſt birds. The inhabitants are fo 
re MWilible of the pleaſures theſe afford, 

at they call them God's birds, 'as 
m Ming ſuperior to all others that he 
d, Ws created. They are called by 
n, Ine the ſwallows of Ternate, from 
in Wir rapid flight, and from their being 
con- 
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continually on the wing in purſuit of 


inſects, which are their uſual prey, un 
The country, where they are bred, e 
having its tempeſtuous ſeaſon, when of 


rain and thunder continually diſturb the 
atmoſphere, few of them are then to he 
ſeen, At ſuch times it is imagined 
they. fly to other countries, where their 
food is to be found in greater abun- 
dance; for, like ſwallows, they have 
their ſtated times of return. In the 
beginning of Auguſt, vaſt, numbers 0 
them are ſeen flying together; and, as 
the inhabitants ſuppoſe, follow their 
king, who is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
by the luſtre of his plumage, and that 
reſpe& and homage which is paid him, 
They perch, in the evening, upon the 
higheſt trees in the foreſt ; generally 
making choice of one which bears a rec 
berry, upon which they ſometime! 
feed when they have ſcarcity of othef 
food. . | : 
The natives, who employ themſelvey 
in killing theſe birds, in order to fell 
them to the Europeans, uſually hide 
themſelves in the trees where they re- 
ſort ; and, having concealed themſelves 
in a kind of bower, which they form 0 
the branches, they ſhoot at them my 
; xeedy 
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reedy arrows; and, if they happen to 
kill the king, as they call him, they 
ſeldom fail of taking the greateſt part 
of the flock. 


Tur PIED BIRD or PARADISE. 


THIS bird has a blackiſh bill like 
that of a duck, and at the baſe of the 
upper-chap there are ſtiff black hairs. 
The head and neck are black, with a 
creſt of looſe ſlender feathers bending 
backwards. The whole of the body is 
white, except the wings: the prime quills 
are black, except towards the roots, 
where they are whitiſh, The quills 
next the back are black in the middle, 
and white on the edges: the leſſer co- 
ert feathers of the wings are white, 
mth a long daſh of black on each fea- 
her, The tail is nearly as long as that 
of a magpie, and the two middle fea- 
hers are about ten inches longer than 
he reſt. The tail feathers are white, 
and the ſhorteſt of them are tipt and 
bordered with a fringe of black. The 
mafts of the tail feathers are black, 
xcept fo much of the long feathers as 
dot beyond the ſhorter. The feet 
ſelemble thoſe of the king's-fiſher, 


This 


: 2 
This bird is an inhabitant of the Eaſt- Wl 
Indies. 

| Tux CUCKOO. 


THE note of the cuckoo is known 
to all the world, but the hiſtory and 
nature of the bird itſelf remains ſtill in 
obſcurity, It has been aſſerted that it 
devours its parent, and that it changes 
its nature with the ſeaſon, and becomes 
a ſparrow- hawk; but theſe fables are 
now ſufficiently refuted. Still, how- 
ever, it remains a ſecret where it re- 
fides in winter, or how it provides for 
its ſupply during that ſeaſon. 

The claw and bill of the cuckoo are 
ſmaller and much weaker than thoſe of 
other rapacious birds, This fingular 
bird, which is ſemewhat leſs than a 
Pigeon, ſhaped like a magpie, and bf a 
greyiſh colour, is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other birds, by its round prominent 
noſtrils on the ſurface of the bill. The 
lower part of the body is of a yellowiſh 
colour, with black tranſverſe lines un- 
der the throat, and on the top of the 
breaſt. The head, the upper - part of 
che body, and the wings, are Pau 
fully marked with tawny and black 

| tran- 
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tranſparent ſtripes, and there are a few 
white ſpots on the top of the head. 
The ends of the feathers on the rump 
and the bottom of the back are white, 
and the 1nner edge of the outward part 
of the wings are painted with large 
tranſverſe white ſpots. The tail 1s 
pretty long, with black and tawny 
ſtreaks running acroſs it, and white 
ſpots on the outward edges of the fea- 
thers. It conſiſts of eight feathers, of 
which two in the middle are much the 
longeft, and thoſe on each fide grow re- 
gularly ſhorter. The legs, which are 
very ſhort, are cloathed with feathers 
down to the feet, which are weak and 
yellowiſh,” and the claws are nearly of 
the ſame colour. It has four toes, two 
of which are placed before, and two 
behind; the more inward of theſe are 
ſhorter than the reſt, Its mouth is 
large, and yellowiſh on the inſide. 
aving diſappeared all the winter, 
the cuckoo diſcovers itſelf in our coun- 
try early in the ſpring, by its well- 
known voice. He is indeed filent for 
bme little time after his arrival: his 
note 1s a call to love, and is uſed onl 
by the male, who is uſually perched on 
dead tree, or a bare bough, repeat- 


ing 
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ing his ſong, which he loſes as ſoon az 
the amorous ſeaſon is over. The note 
of this bird is ſo uniform, that his name 
in all languages, ſeems to have been 
derived from 1t; and in all countries it 
is uſed in the ſame reproachful ſenſe. 
This reproach notably aroſe from 
this bird making uſe of the neſt of an- 
other to depoſit its eggs in; leaving the 
care of its young to another of the fea- 
thered tribe, A water-wagtail, or 
hedge-ſparrow generally Rl da the 
office of nurſe to the young cuckoos ; 
and if they happen to be hatched at the 
ſame time with the genuine offspring, 
they quickly deſtroy them by over-lay- 
ing them, as their growth 1s ſoon {0 


ſuperior. * 

_—_ the chearful voice of the ty 
cuckoo, the farmer may be inſtructed on 
in the real advancement of the year. W: - 
Human calendars we know are fallible; 4 
but, as the note of this bird de- 50 
pends upon a certain temperature of Hui. 
the air, theſe feathered guides point e: 
out to us the true commencement of pe 
the ſeaſon. The note of the cuckoo is Nie 
pleaſant, though uniform; and, from ae 


an aſſociation of ideas, ſeldom occurs 


to the memory, without reminding u- 
| (1 
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the ſweets of 8 This bird 
ſually lays one egg, which is ſpeckled 

nd the ſize of a black-bird's. : 
When the cuckoo is fledged and fitted 
or flight, it does not long attend its 
ppoſed parent : as its appetites for 
ect food encreaſes, it cannot expect 
ſupply by imitating its little inſtruc- 
or; it therefore takes a friendly leave, 
nd ſeldom offers any violence to its 
urſe. But all the little birds confider 
e young cuckoo as an enemy, and 
" Wrcnge the cauſes of their kind by their 
"  Wepcated inſults. All the ſmaller birds 
drm the train of its purſuers; but the 
% Wry-neck is the moſt active in the chace 
d from thence has been conſidered 


N many as the provider and attendant 
* f the cuckoo. But it 1s well known 
ted at it follows with no friendly inten- 


on; it only attends as an inſulter or 
py, to warn the little warblers of the 


*. predations of the cuckoo. 
„Joch are the habits of this bird 


* tile it continues amongſt us; but at 
* e approach of winter it totally diſ- 


pears, and its paſſage cannot be 
aced to any other country. Some 
avine it lives concealed in hollow 
ts, and others that it paſſes into 
3 K warmer 
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warmer climates. Which of the 
opinions is true, is very uncertain, ai * 
nothing has been related on either fid 1 
that can be abſolutely relied on. I 
moſt probable conjeQureis, that as qui 
and woodcocks {ſhift their habitation 
in winter, ſo alſo does the cuckoo: hy 
whither it retires, or if any perſon h; 
ever ſeen it on its journey, we are at 
loſs to determine. 
It has been doubted whether the 
birds are carnivorous ; but Reaumu 
who bred up ſeveral, informs us th; 2m 
they would not feed upon bread M 
corn, fleſh and inſects being their fi 
vourite proviſion ; but inſeQs ſeemedt 
afford them the moſt agreeable repaf 
and they greedily devoured then 
Their voracity indeed is not to be wo 
dered at, their ſtomach being ſo cap 
cious, as to reach from the back-bot 
to the vent, Nevertheleſs, they a 
not to be conſidered as birds of pre 
being deftitute of the neceſlary ſtreng 
and bÞ They are naturally wel 
and timid, as appears by their fy! 
from ſmall birds, by which they 
every where purſued, 
The length of the cuckoo is fourte 
inches, the breadth twenty-five inche 
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und the weight about five ounces. The 
young birds are brown, mixed with 
black, and, in that ſtate, ſome authors 
have deſcribed them as old ones. 

In different parts of the world, there 
re various kinds of this bird, differing 
both in fize and colour. Briſſon enu- 
erates twenty-cight forts of them. 
He mentions one of Braſil, as making 
z moſt horrible noiſe in the foreſts, 


ne ich muſt be a very different note 
1 rom that by which our cuckoo is diſ- 


inguiſned. Linnæus informs us that 
he male and female cuckoo reſemble 
ach other in colour, except that the 
nale has the corners of the mouth yel- 
ow, as 1n young ſparrows; and the 
jead, back, and neck, are of an aſh- 
olour, without any grey ſpots; and 
hat the belly is darker. The fleſh of 
uckoos is ſeldom eaten, for it is not 
ally obtained; and perhaps it may not 
tenerally be thought fit for that pur- 
ole; but thoſe who have taſted it, 
firm that the young cuckoo is a moſt 
elicious morſe]. The Italians, in par- 
cular, are extravagantly fond of it. 
The cuckoo was contecrated to Ju- 
iter, The fable ſays, that God, hav- 
g made the air extremely cold, trans- 
K 2 formed 
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formed himſelf into a cuckoo, and wens | 
to repoſe himſelf on the boſom of Juno, en 
who received him willingly :; a poetic © 
figure, which intimates the ſucceſs om 
an intr1 e. Mount Thornax in pe. iſe 0 
loponneſus, where this adventure ha- Hut 11 
. was from that time called theW=! : 

ountain of the Cuckoo. tten. 
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OF all foreign birds, the parrot i ſeecl. 
the beſt known among us, as it unit r b 
the greateſt beauty with the greatck nus“ 
docility. It imitates the human voice ber, 
better than any other bird; the rave 
being too hoarſe in its ſpeech, and th ate 
jay and magpie too ſhrill. It is aſto . 
niſhing with what eaſe the parrot i 
taught to ſpeak ; we are aſſured fro 
good authority, that one of theſe bird: 
was taught to repeat a whole ſonne 
from Petrarch. Not many years ago 
a gentleman in the city of London be 
came poſſeſſed of two parrots, eac 
having received a very different educa aith 
tion from the other. One had receive 
his tuition from a cook-maid in a gen er 
tleman's kitchen, and the other had ob 
tained his inſtruction in a very relig * 8 

du 
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us family, where the morning and. 
yening ſervices were regularly repeat- 
devery day. The former, probably 
tom hearing the cook frequently make 
Wc of the ſame expreſſion, often cried 
rt in a diſtinct and audible voice, The 
il take my miſtreſs.! The latter, from 
tending to the reſponſes which he had 
card in the religious family, always 
jade reſponſes to the 1mprecations of 
e other in the following words, Le 
ſerch thee to hear us, god L—d ! So that, 
or hours together, the parrots would 
hus entertain themſelves and their au- 
tors; one crying, The d—l take my 
ftreſs, and the other uttering imme- 
ately afterwards, Me beſeech thee to hear 
„ good L—d / | | 
Birds, as well as men, who talk a 
eat deal, may ſometimes happen to 
op a pertinent expreſhon, or, as the 
braſe is, ſay a good thing. Willough- 
" relates a ſtory of a parrot, which 
fill illuſtrate this obſervation. Though 
has been mentioned by Dr. Gold- 
wth, and many other authors, we 
ive pe we ſhall ftand excuſed for intro- 
neing it here. Theſe are his words, 
A parrot belonging to king Henry 
lion Seventh, who then refided at Weſt- 
K 3 minſter, 
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minſter, in his palace by the river 
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Thames, had learned to talk many 
words from the paſſengers as they hap- 

ened to take water. One day, fport- 
ing on its perch, the poor bird fell into 
the water, at the ſame time cry ing out, 
as loud as he could, A boat, twenty 
pound for a boat! A waterman, who 
happened to be near, hearing the cry, 
made to the place where the parrot wa 
floating, and making him up reftored 
him to the king. As it ſeems the bird 
was a favourite, the man infiſted that 
he ought to have a reward rather equal 
to his ſervices than his trouble; and as 
the parrot had cried twenty pounds, he 
ſaid the king was bound in honour to 

rant it. The king at laſt agreed to 
— it to the parrot's own determina- 
tion, which the bird hearing, cried out, 
Give the knave a great. 

Our naturaliſts have, in yain, at- 
tempted to arrange the various ſpecies 
of this bird. Linnæus makes the num- 
ber of its varieties amount to forty- 
ſeven; and Briton doubles that num- 
ber, extending his catalogue to ninety- 
five. This liſt might perhaps be eu- 


' creaſed, were every accidental change 
of colour to be conſidered as confitut; 
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ia new ſpecies. Thoſe who uſually 
ing over theſe birds ſeldom make 
ore than three or four diſtinctions. 
The large kind, which are about the 
ze of a raven, are called maccaws 
and cockateos; the next are fimply 
called parrots; thoſe which are entirel 
white are called lories, and the ſmalleſt 
ſue of all are called parakeets. Though 
tieſe are different in ſize, they are all 
formed alike, having two toes before, 
and two behind, for climbing and hold- 
ne: they have all ſtrong hooked bills 
ar breaking open nuts and other hard 
ſubſtances out of which they feed; and 
hey have loud harſh voices, which 
make their native woods reſound. - 
The toes of theſe birds are ſingularly 
antrived, which evidently appear when 
hey walk or climb, and when they are 
ating: for walking or climbing, they 
Itzetch two of their toes forward, and 
x0 backward ; but when they uſe the 
at to convey the meat to their mouths, 
hey dexterouſly turn the greater hind 
m- ee forward ſo as to take a firmer. graſp 
y- what they are going to feed on, 
-0-Wanding upon the other leg the whole 
ge Wine, They do not, like other ani- 
ut-Wals, turn their meat inwards to the 
| 1 mouth, 
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mouth, but, in a ſeeming aukward po- 
ſition, turn it outward, and in that 
manner hold the hardeft nuts, till they 
break the fhell with their bills, and ex- 
tract the kernel. 6 

The bill is of a peculiar kind, for 
both the upper and lower chaps are 
moveable. In moſt other birds the up- 
per chap is connected, and makes one 

iece with the ſkull ; but in theſe it is 
joined to the bone of the head by a 
ſtrong membrane, placed on each fide, 
that raiſes and depreſſes it at pleaſure, 
Thus they are enabled to open their 
bills the wider; which is extremely 
convenient, as the upper chap is ſo 
hooked, and hangs ſo much over, that 
if only the lower chap had motion, 
they could hardly gape wide enough to 
receive their nouriſhment. 

The beak and the toes are often em- 
ployed both together, When the parrot 
is exereiſed in climbing. He cannot, 
like the other birds, hop from bough to 
bough, its legs not being adapted for 
that purpoſe; it firſt catches hold with 
the beak, as if with a hook ; then it 
draws up its legs and faſtens them; 
afterwards it advances the head and the 
beak again; and thus puts _ ” 

> body 
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body and the beak alternately, till it 
attains the height it aſpires to, 

The tongue of the parrot reſembles 
the human tongue, on which account 
ſome imagine it is ſo well qualified to 
imitate the human voice ; but the or- 
gans, by which theſe ſounds are articu- 
lated, Ilie farther down in the throat, 
being performed by the great motion of 
the os hyoides. 

Though a common bird in Europe, 
the parrot will not breed here; the 
climate being too cold for its warm con- 
ſtitution. hen arrived at maturity, 


) Wit is able to endure our winter, yet it is 
0 Win ſome degree effected by its rigour, 
it Wits ſpirit and appetite being impaired 
during the colder part of that ſeaſon, 
o This bird, however, lives a confidera- 


ble time, even with us, if properly at- 


ended to; and, indeed, it is to be la- 
ot mented, that too much of the attention 
* of ſome people is engaged in this buſi- 


neſs. The beſt excuſe that can be 
pleaded by thoſe who ſpend whole hours 
th Win teaching their parrots to ſpeak, is 
their extreme ſagacity and docility ; 
and indeed, on thoſe occaſions, the 
he Hbird ſeems the wiſeſt animal of the two. 
he In thoſe families where the maſter or the 

miſtreſg 
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miſtreſs have the leaſt to do, this bird der 
receives the greateſt inſtruction, and = 
becomes more expert in proportion to i 
the aſſiduity of its teachers. The - 
French ladies ſpend a great part of MW? 
their time in inſtructing their feathered i 
pupils, and it muſt be acknowledged MW” 
that the parrots in France ſpeak much 
more diſtinctly than thoſe in Eng- 
land, in mace of their con- 

tinual ſchooling. But, even the par- 
rots of France are much inferior to i 
thoſe of the Brafils, where their educa- * 
tion is conſidered as a very ſerious af- 


fair. Cluſius aſſures us that the par- ts 
rots of that country are the moſt ſen- , 1. 
fible and cunning of all animals not 5 


endued with reaſon, There 1s a large Mit 
bird of this kind there, called the aicu- Ne | 
rous, the head of which is red, violet, Ml." 
and yellow; the body green, the ends 
of the wings red, and the tail long and 
yellow. This animal is ſeldom brought 
into Europe, but it is a prodigy of un- 
derſtanding. A certain Brafilian wo- 
man,” ſays Cluſius, „that lived in a 
village two miles diſtant from the iſland 
on which we reſided, had a parrot of 
this kind which was the wonder of the 
place. It ſeemed indued with ſuch _ 

| der- 
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derſtanding, as to diſcern and compre- 
hend whatever ſhe ſaid to it. As we 
ſometimes uſed to paſs by that woman's 
kouſe, ſhe uſed to call upon us to ſtop, 
| Wpromiſing, if we gave her a comb, or 
| i looking-glaſs, that ſhe would make 
her parrot ſing and dance to entertain 
" Wus. If we agreed to her requeſt, as ſoon 
"Ws ſhe had pronounced ſome words to 
the bird, it began not only to leap and 
kip on the perch on which it ſtood, but 
alſo to talk and to whiſtle, and imitate 
the ſhoutings and exclamations of the 
rrafilians when they prepare for battle. 
In brief, when it came into the woman's 
head to bid it ſing, it ſang ; to dance, 
t danced, But if, contrary to our pro- 
miſe, we refuſed to give the woman the 


by üttle preſent agreed on, the parrot 
* emed to ſympathize in her reſent- 
, 0 ment, and was filent and immoveable; 
1 neither could we, by any means, pro- 
15 Yoke it to move either foot or tongue. 


This ſagacity ſeems alſo natural to 
parrots in their native reſidence among 
he woods. They flock together, and 


"y mutually aſſiſt each other againſt their 
k of nemies. They uſually breed in hol- 
* low-trees, where they make a round 


ole, and have no lining to their neſts. 
r The 


The. PaxRroT. 
The largeſt parrots lay two or three 
eggs, but it is probable that the ſmaller 
kind may lay more; it being an invari- 
able rule in nature, that the ſmalleſt 
animals are the moſt prolific. In gene- 
ral, however, they have but two eggs, 
like thoſe of the pigeon, and nearly of 
the ſame ſize; marked with little ſpecks, 
like thoſe of the partridge. Travel- 
lers aſſure us, that the neſts of parrots 
are always found in the trunks of the 
talleſt, ſtraighteſt, and the largeſt trees, 
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The natives of thoſe countries are very mall 
aſſiduous in ſpying out the places where 10 
they neſtle; and, as thoſe birds which ar 
are taken young have always the great 
eſt docility, a neſt is confidered as worth 10 2 


taking ſome trouble to be poſſeſſed of: 
the uſual method, therefore, is to cut 
down the tree; and though, in the fall, 
it frequently happens that the young 
parrots are killed; yet, if one of them 
ſhould ſurvive, the ſpoiler conſider 
himſelf as ſufficiently rewarded. 
But, as the natives cannot alway 
ſupply the demand for young ones, the 
are contented to take the old; whic 
they ſhoot in the woods with heay 
arrows, headed with cotton, which 
uſually ſtuns the bird, and brings it J 

the 
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de ground without killing it. After 
cceiving this blow, ſome of the par- 


ots die, and others recover. Thoſe 
hich are reſtored become talkative by 


f proper tuition, tender uſage, and plen- 
al feeding. 


But the ſavages are not thus induſ- 
nous to procure theſe birds merely for 
eir converſation 3 for, though tome 
them are ill-taſted, others are very 
klicate food; particularly thoſe of the 
mall parakeet tribe. Labat aſſures us 
hat the parakeet kind in Braſil, are the 
noſt beautiful in their plumage, and the 


ch a 1 

1 oſt talkative birds in nature. They 
Ur extremely tame, appear delighted in 
Wt company of mankind, and are fond 


appily for them, they are poſſeſſed of 
nother quality which is ſufficient to 
ut an end. to this aſſociation: their 
leſh is the moſt delicate that can be. 
magined, and 1s highly eftcemed by 
hoſe who had rather indulge their ap- 
etites than their cars. 

There are indeed many motives for 
eſtroy ing theſe beautiful. birds, not- 
lihſtanding which they are in very 
eat plenty; and are conſidered by the 
Roroes, on the coaſt of Guinea, as 


Vor. VI. L their 


holding a parley with him: but un- 
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their greateſt tormentors. They an 
erſecuted with the inceſſant ſcreamin 
of flocks of parrots, which alſo de 
vour whatever fruits they attempt t 

rodnce by art in their little gardens 
They are not indeed quite ſo numerous 
and deſtructive in other places; bu 


now 
haralk 
f th! 


ope, 


there is hardly a country of the tropih the 
cal climates that has not many of thier 
common kinds, as well as ſome whidM\is 
are peculiarly its own. Upwards of a v 
hundred different kinds have been ens: 
merated by travellers, on the continen ur 


of Africa only; and there is one cou ada 
try in particular, north of the Cher 
of Good-Hope, which takes its nam mol 
from the multitude of parrots that inWTh 
habit its woods. White parrots Mord 
ſeen in the burning regions of EthiopiaMeyulj 
in the Eaſt-Indies they are of the larcefWrall 
ſize ; they are docile and talkative inlitend 
South-America ; they ſwarm ine grezti thi 
variety and abundance in all the itlandMht t 
of the Pacific Sea, and the Indianliie ri 
Ocean, and add to the ſplendour offWa&; 
thoſe woods which are cloathed in con- the 
tinual verdure. 

Though theſe birds are at preſent ſo 
univerſally known, and their variety 0 
great, there was only one kind of them 

known 
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nown among the ancients. The green 
arakeet, with a red neck, was the firſt 
f this ſort that was brought into Eu- 
ope, and the only one that was known 
the ancients from the time of Alex- 
der the Great to the age of Nero. 
his was brought over from India > 
nd when the Romans became nduftri- 
us to diſcover new and unheard-of 
Ixuries, they found others in Ga- 
anda, an 1fland of Ethiopia, which 
ey confidered as a diſcovery of the 
moſt conſequence. 

Though parrots have uſually the ſame 


cultar to their kind, they are ge- 
rally long-hved ; and, if properly 
tended, will live from twenty - five 
thirty years, Condamine obſerves 
at the Americans, on the banks of 
e river Oyapœ, have the art of en- 
" 01Witting feathers of a different colour 
the parrot. 


wm WHITE-CRESTED 
PARROT. 


THE body of this parrot 1s entirely 


d. It is about the ſize of a tame 


L 2 pigeon, 


orders with other birds, and ſome * 


nnn 
= by = 9 — , 


te, and it has a red creſt on the 
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pigeon, and carries its tail lifted up. 
The feet are yellowiſh, by which it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
' parrots, The tongue is brown, and 
the eyes of a dirty yellow, The legy 
and thighs are ſhort, and, after breed- 
ing time, theſe parrots fly in flocks, 


Tut WHITE-HEADED 
PARROT. 


THE bill of this bird, and that par 
of the head next to it is white: the 
throat and the edges of the wings ar 
red, and the lower part of the breœaſt! 
of a dark red. The back part of tht 
head, the neck, the back, the wings 
and tail, are of a deep green; but th 
breaſt and thighs are of a palcr green T1 
On account of the various colours, thi 
bird might, with propriety, have bee 
called the variegated parrot ; but grect 
is the moſt predominant colour. 


Tux GREEN PARROT. ſel 
THIS bird-is about the ſize of 


pi 3 + of 
tame pigeon, The upper part 0! th 
bill is extremely black; next to that? 
28 bluiſh, then it is red, and White un 
1 * . „ neal 
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neath. It 1s about fifteen inches in 
length, and the head is yellowiſh, but 

he "reſt of the body 1s green, The 

ack and wings are of a deeper colour, 

ud the upper edges of the wings are 

ed. The tail is ſhort, the lower part 
the ſides are red, the upper part yel- 

owiſh, and the legs and te et are of an 

&colour. This bird is frequently 

en in England; ſome of the m have 

circle about the eyes, and a pro- 

eſs on each fide of the upper part of 

he bill, oppoſite to which there is a 

ity on the lower part. 


AY 
* 


. 


[HE GREEN BLACK- BILLED 
PARROT. 


THIS bird is of a bluiſh green- colour 
u the top of the head, at the root of the 
ll, and under the throat. The up- 
er part of the body is of a deep green, 
42 that the ſides of the wings next 
e body are of a beautiful ſcarlet as 
U el as at the extremities. The lower 
art of the wings is yellow, tinctured 
ith green, and the lower part of the 
il 1s ſcarlet. 
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or ALDROVANDUS. 


THE bill of this bird is ſmaller than Hrn 
that of the preceding, and 1s blackiſh, 
The head, neck, and breaſt are blue, 1] 
except that the top of the head is yel- Mof 
low. The parts above the eyes are Th. 
whitiſh, the belly green, and the tail Nte 
yellow. The top of the back is of a ext 
pale blue, and the feathers that cover win 
the wings of a faint roſe colour. The bar 
length of this bird, from the end of par! 
the back to the extremity of the tail, Miror 
is about nine inches. to | 


Taz RED axp BLUE PARROT Wlti: 


Tux SCARLET ORIENT AL Wt: 
PARROT. 


THIS is ſomewhat larger than a {mac 
black-bird, and the body is entirely of 
a ſcarlet colour. The wings are green, 
except the prime feathers, Which are 
black above, and crimſon below, and the 
edges of them are yellow. The tails 
of a yellowiſh green on the top, ane 
yellow in the middle: it has a ring of 

reen feathers above the knees. The 
bil, and the iris of the eyes, are yel- 
OO CET IS Et low, 


: 
; 


— 
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low, and the legs are ſhort and black. 
Wit is naturally an inhabitant 0 the Eaſts 
Indies. 


ax ASH-COLOURED PARROT. 
THIS bird, which is about the Gre 


- Wof a tame pigeon, has a black bill. 
The body is wholly of an aſh-colour, 
the tail is red and very ſhort, hardly 
extending beyond this” points of the 
wings : the eyes are ſurrounded with a 
bare white ſkin. It is found in many 
parts of Africa, particularly in Guinea, 
trom whence many of them are brought 
to England, 


rar RED AvD WHITE PARROT. 
THIS bird is about the fize of a 


a FWnaccaw, being about ſeventeen inches 
of Wa length, and has'a very ſhort tail. 


en, The body is of a duſky white, and the 
are Wind parts of the back, rump, tail, and 
the prime feathers are ſcarlet. This is 


one of thoſe which are called poppin- 
5e 


TIE. 
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Tux BLUE-FACED GREEN 
PARROT, 


THIS bird, which is about the ſize 
of a pullet, has an aſh-coloured bill, 
with a ſpot of orange colour on each 
ſide of the upper chap, which is mo— 
derately hooked, and has an angle on 
each fide, The noſtrils are placed on 
a ſkin which falls a little way over the 
bill, and the bill 1s ſurrounded with 
blue feathers. 'The eyes, which are 
placed in this blue ſpace, are ſurround- 
ed with a narrow bare ſkin, of a {leſh- 
colour. The circles round the pupils 
of the eyes are of an orange colour, 
and on the throat, below the blue, is a 
plat of red feathers : the hind part of 
the head and neck, the back and covert 
feathers of the wings, and the breaſt, 
belly, and thighs, are of a beautiful 
green, but darker on the back, and 
fighter on the under ſide. The larger 
wing feathers are blue, and thoſe fol- 
lowing them are blue at their tips, and 
red at their bottoms. The tail above 
is yellow. Some of the inner webs of 
the outer feathers are red towards the 


TONS 
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roots, and the legs, feet, and claws, 
are of a fleſh-colour, 


Tur GREEN AND RED PARROT, 


THIS is a native of China, and is 
about the fize of a common hen: the 
upper chap of the bill is red at its baſe, 
and inclining to yellow at the point, 
which has an angle on each fide, and is 
pretty much hooked. The lower chap 
is black, and the noſtrils are fituatcd 
between the feathers of the head and 
the baſe of the bill; there being no ſłin 
over the baſe, as there uſually is in moſt 
of the parrot kind. It is allo fingular 
in having the feathers continued cloſe 
to the eyes. Round the pupils of the 
eyes, it has circles of a bright orange- 
colour, and the head, neck, back, and 
covert feathers of the wings are of a 
beautiful deep green; as are alſo the 
breaſt, belly, and upper part of the 
er ail. The greater quills of the wings 
re of a fine blue, and the firſt row of 
ad ! che covert feathers above them are of 
ve che fame colour. The border of the 
of ing, which falls on the breaft, is alto 
he blue. The infide of the quills, and the 
under fide of the tail, are blackiſh, 2 

| * . » 4 - a ; # | * * t 1G 
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the tips of the tail. feathers, on the 
under fide, are of a browniſh yellow, 
The thighs and covert feathers beneath 
the tail, are green, and the legs, fect, 
and claws, are black. This, accord- 
to Mr. Edwards, is an uncommon 


bird. 


THE HAWK-HEADED PARROT, 
THIS bird, which is about the fize 


of a ſmall pigeon, is remarkable for 
having a long tail, in proportion to its 
body. The bill is of a duſky-colour, 
pretty much hooked, and has ſharp 
angles on the fide of the upper chap, 
The iris of the eyes are hazel, fur- 
rounded with a bare ſkin of a blackiſh 
colour. The head is brown, with ſome 
light feathers on the middle, and ſome 
dark ones on the borders. The neck, 
breaſt, and belly are reddiſh, inclining 
to purple, fringed with feathers of a 
very bright blue. The back, rump, 
and upper ſides of the wings, are of a 
beautiful green; and the tips of the 
greater quills of a dark blue, The 
middle of the upper fide of the tail is 
green, and the fide feathers are allo 
green, except at the tips, which are of 
: g 
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a dark blue. The thighs and covert 


feathers beneath the tail are of a pale 
green, and the legs, feet, and claws, 
of a lead-colour, It is an inhabitant 
of the Eaſt-Indies, and, when offended, 
it raiſes the feathers on the neck like a 


ruff, 


TuE DIMINUTIVE GREEN 
PARROT. 


THIS is an Ethiopian bird, and 
does not exceed the chaffinch in magni- 
tute. The body is wholly green, but 
lichter on the belly than on the back. 
duch of the tail feathers as are fixed to 
the rump, are of a yellowith green, 
the next are of a bright red, and the 
text to thoſe are tinckured with green. 
The head, and all the covert feathers 
of the throat are of a bright ſhining 
reds and the bill, which is thick and 
kong, is of a reddiſh colour. The 


ne 

ck, Ness are aſh-coloured ; and the claws 
ing long and whitc. 

+ 


TE DUSKY PARROT. 


THE colours of this parrot are pot 
The e agreeable as in moſt others of the N 
| kind. = 


| 
| 
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Kind. It is about the ſize of a com- 
mon pigeon : the upper chap is black in 
the middle, and the ſkin at the root is 


of the ſame colour: the baſe of the bill 


is vellow, and gradually becomes red 
at the point: The top of the head is 
blackiſh z the fides, and the hind part 
of the neck being greeniſh; The back 
is duiky, the rump greeniſh, and the 
upper tide of the tail green; but the 
outer webs of the two extreme feathers 
are blue. The throat, a little below 
the bill, is of a bright blue, and the 
breaſt, belly, arid thighs are of a duſky 
black. "The wings are green, the quills 
next the back having yellow borders. 
This is a native of New-Spain, in 
America; g 


Tur WHITE-BREASTED 
PARROT. 


THIS bird is alſo about the ſize of 1 
Pigeon, and the bill has angles on its 
edges, with a narrow ſkin at the bale 
of the upper chap. The whole of the 
bill is of a duſky fleſh-colour ; but, 
lighteſt at the baſe ; a fleſh-coloured 
bare ſkin ſurroands the eyes, and the 
crown of the head is black; At each 

cornet 


1 
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orner of the mouth is a longiſh green 
pot; the throat and ſides of the head 
re yellow, but the hind part of the 
eck gradually becomes orange. The 
ack, rump, and tail are green; and 
he outer webs of the greater feathers 
f the wings are blue; but thoſe in the 
fiddle are yellowiſh, The reſt of the 
ills next the back are entirely green, 
are all the covert feathers above them. 
he breaſt is white, and the lower part 
f the belly and the thighs are of an 
range colour. The legs are aſh-co- 
ured, and the claws black. This 
arrot is an inhabitant of the Weſt- 
ndles. | 


Tus BLACK CAPPED LORY. 
nM} THIS parrot, which is about the 


e of a turtle-dove, has a bill of an 

ange-colour. At the baſe of the 
ier chap, it has a duſky fleth-co- 
its ered kin, and the eyes have a bright 
aſe den iris, being encompafſed with 
the res of bare ſkin of an obſcure fleſh- 
our, The crown of the head is 


ö 
% rered with black feathers, thoſe on 
ne hinder part having a bluiſh caſt. 
ache other part of the head, the neck, 

M back, 
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back, rump, the covert feathers above 
the tail, the breaſt, and upper parts of 
the thighs, are of a bright ſcarlet, ex- 
cept a ſpace behind, between the neck 
and the back, which has a ſmall mix- 
ture of red, and another on the lower 
part of the breaft, alſo mixed with red, 
The belly, the lower part of the thighs, 
and the coverts beneath the tail, are Ml 
a fine blue. The upper part of tbe 
tail is alſo blue, though the middle fea- 
thers have ſomething of a blackith 
ſhade. The inner webs of the tail; 
feathers are yellowiſh : the upper ſides 
of the wings are green, and ſome off gh; 
the middle quills are yellow on te dhe 
borders of their webs. The inne me 
webs of the quills are of a beautiful 
yellow, except at the tips, where the ue 
are duiky, and the covert feathers © 
the inſide of the wings are red; t de 
ridge of them being ſomewhat yell 
iſh. This is an inhabitant of the Eafl 


Indies, Ty 
Tur SCARLET LORY. 
THIS is about the ſize of the blu * 


dove-houſe pigeon, and is red at th 
crown of che head: the vpper ef 
: 190g 
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hangs over the other, and 1s yellow. 

The irides are of a beautiful orange- 
© colour, and are encompaſſed by a bare 
ol :th-coloured kin. The head, neck, 
"Wand body, and the coverts of the tail, 
are of a ſhining ſcarlet, except the fea- 
thers on the lower part of the neck be- 
bind, which are tipt with yellow. The 
upper part of the thighs is red, and the 


"KT ... : . 
of the wings are of a dark green, with 


2 bluiſh caſt; and thoſe which fall 
over them are of a lighter green. The 
ndge of the wings below the joint is 
blue, and the inner webs of the firſt 
ten quills are red, except at the tips, 


the tail is of a fine blue, except that 
the middle feathers are a little tinc- 
tured with green. The inner webs of 
the tail feathers are red at their bot- 
toms, and yellowiſh at the tips, and 
the legs and fect arc bluiſh, inclining 
to black. 


Tux LONG-TAILED SCARLET 
LOET. © 


THIS is ſmaller than the former, 
and has a longer tail, which is ſome- 
M 2 what 


lower part green. The greater quills 


which are viackiſh. The upper part of 


SIE bn en 
. 
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what pointed; the middle feathers be. 
ing almoſt two inches longer than thok 
of the fides. The bill is ſtrong, and 
of an orange-colour, and the noftril 4 
are placed Almoſt cloſe together in 2 


duſky ſkin, at the baſe of the upper jon 
part of the bill. It has a bare ſkin, of end 
a duſky colour, round the eyes, and er 
the head, neck, and body, are of 2 ſem 


fine ſcarlet ; ; the ſides under the wings, len; 
the thighs, and covert feathers of the bo 
tail, being alſo of the ſame colour; the len; 
fore- -part of the neck and breaſt 1s ſome- I we 
what lighter, with a little yellow on col 
the edges of the feathers. The greater lou 
and middle quills of the wings are red ef 
tipped with green ; but thole next the ole 
back are of a beautiful blue. The 
firſt row of the coverts of the wings 
are red, tipt with green, and the leffer 
are entirely red, except that part of 
the wing next the | joint, which is green. 
The feathers on the tail are of a duller 
red than thoſe on the body : : the two 
outer feathers, and the tips of the 
others, have a little tincture of Arcen, 
and the legs and feet are blackifh, 
This deſcription is taken from a bird 
that was brought from the ifland of 
Borneo, in the Eaſt-Indies, 


Tur 
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Tax BLUE Axp YELLOW 
MACCAW. 


THIS bird is equal in magnitude to 
a well-fed capon, and 1s three feet 
long, from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the tail: the bill is black, and 
very much hooked, forming almoſt a 
femi-circle, and is three inches in 
length; the thickneſs at the baſe being 
about two inches and an half. The 
length of the tail is eighteen inches; 
the legs are very ſhort, and of a duſky- 
colour; the feet are of the ſame co- 
lour, and the claws are black. The 
top of the head is flat, and of a green- 
colour, and the ſkin round the eyes is 
ornamented with black feathers. A 
kind of black ring ſurrounds the neck; 
the upper part of the body is of a 
beautiful blue, and the lower part is 


yellowiſh. 


Tux GREAT MACCAW. 


THIS is about the ſize of that which 
next precedes it. The bill is fhorter, 
the upper mandible is white, and the 
bwer black. The ſpace about the eyes 


M 3 and 
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znd temples is whitiſh 5 the whole 
body, part of the wings, and al! ze 
tail are of a beautiful red: the ner 
part of the prime feathers of the wings 
are of the ſame colour. The outer 
parts of the wings are of a deep ne 
as well as the lower part of the . 
The ſecond row of the quill feathers are 

ellow, edged with red, with a kind of 
buiſh eye at the point. The legs are 
ſhort, and the feet of a dark brown. 

The arraracanga of Marcgrave, dit— 
fers but little from this bird, except 
that the feathers on the wings are green 
half-way, and that half which is to- 
wards the extremity is blue. 


by 


Tue BRASILIAN MACCAW. 


THE bill of this bird is black, and 
the eyes are of a iky-blue, with a black 
pupil: the ikin which ſurrounds the 
eyes, is ſpotted with b'ack and white, 
and the legs and feet are brown. It 
has a kind of cap'on the fore-part of the 
head, conſiſting of green feathers ; and 
a circle of black feathers under the 
throat, The ſides of the neck, the 
whole of the breaſt, and the lower-part 
ef the belly, are covered with yell 
| OL lead 
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feathers. The hind-part of the head, 


the neck, back, and wings are cloathed 
with blue feathers ; except that thole. 
at the extremities of the wings are 
mixed with yellow; and the tail con- 
vſts of long blue and yellow feathers. 


Tre COCKATOO. 


OF theſe there are two kinds : the 
greater cockatoo is about the ſize of a 
rayen, and has a large ſtrong bill, 
with a ſkin over the baſe of the upper- 
chap, where the noftrils are placed, 
Both the ſkin and bill are of a blueiſh 
black; and, in proportion to the body, 
the head is large. "The eyes are of a dark 
colour, ſurrounded with a bare aſh- 
coloured ſkin; and the feathers of the 
head are very long and looſe, but thoſe 
at the top of the head are longeſt, 
which the bird can raiſe at pleaſure. 
This is the method it takes to expreſs 
its reſentment when it is offended. The 
plumage, in general, is white, though 
unckured with other colours in many 
parts. The tail is ſhort, and conſiſts 
of feathers of an equal length. The 
legs and feet are of a lead- colour, and 
the toes reſemble thoſe of other parrots. 

1 
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It is an Faſt-Indian bird, and is fre- 
. quently heard to cry cockatoo very 
diftindly. 

here is a leſſer cockatoo, which re- 
ſembles the other 1n every particular, 
except in magnitude. 

The paragua is a black parrot, with 
a red breaſt, back, and belly: the circle 
round the eyes is red, and the bill and 
feet are of a duſky a alh- colour. 

The tarabe is a parrot with a red 
head and breaſt. It is alſo red at the 
beginning of the wings, but green in 
every other part. The bill and feet 
are of a duſky aſh- colour. 


Tre LITTLE PARROT or 
BONTIUS. 


THIS bird is about the fize of a 
lark, with a grey bill and throat. The 
circle round the pupil of the eyes is of 
a pure white; and it can raiſe the fea- 


thers, like a creſt, at the top of the 


head. The head, neck, and tail, and 
the lower part of the bell „are of 2 
bright red: the breaſt, and lower fea- 
thers of the tail, are 'of a pale roſe- 
colour, terminating. in a beautiful mix- 


ture of green and white, „The wings 


are 


Pol 


6 
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are principally green, though inter- 
mixed with a few red feathers, the 
middle parts of which are variegated 
with rote colour and yellow. 


Taz LORY PARROKEET. 


THE length of this bird is eight 

inches, and the bill is of a bright 
orange- colour; but the circle round 
the eyes is reddiſh, inclining to orange; 
which is ſurrounded by a bare aſh-co- 
bured ikin. The crown of the head 
s covered with feathers of a dark blue- 
colour, behind which there is a creſcent 
of ſcarlet, with the horns pointing to- 
rards the eyes. The ears are covered 
with dark blue feathers, behind which 
they are yellow. Below the eyes, on 
tach fide of the head, is a fine ſcarlet; 
and the throat and breaſt are of the 
ame colour; except that the feathers 
en the breaſt are tipt with a blackiſh 
green. The back part of the neck, the 
ck, wings, and lower fides of the 
boly are green, a little tinctured with 
Je low. The feathers on the middle 
the back, and on the fides of the 
kily, are alſo tipt with yellow. Some 
the quills are bordered with yellow, 
ö 238 
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as well as thoſe of the baſtard wing : 
the reſt of the wing is entirely green, 
as are alſo the upper-part of the tail, h 
and its coverts. The feathers are lon ; 
in the middle, and ſhorten gradually MW e 
towards the ſides. The legs, feet, and As 
claws of this bird are of a dark aſh-M © 


colour. It is an inhabitant of the nh 
Eaſt-Indies. 


Tux RED-BREASTED PAR. 
ROK EE T. 


THE bill of this bird is white, in- r. 
clining to yellow, with a very narrow 
ikin on the upper-part, in which the 
noſtrils are ſituated. The upper part 
of the mandible is not ſo hooked as in 
moſt of the parrot kind, and the edges 
on the ſides are waved, It has blue 
feathers round the bill, which extends 
little way over the crown. The head 
is green behind, and on each fide. 
yellow ring encompaſſes the hind-part 
of the neck, below which it is green al 
round. The back, rump, and upper 
fides of the wings and tail are of a ind 


reen colour. The breaſt is reddiſh * 
znclining to yellow: the belly, and the * 
under- ſides of the wings, are of a dat oh 


green 
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een, with a little mixture of red. 
The thighs, and the covert feathers 
under the tail, are yellow, interſperſed 
with green. The legs, feet, and claws 
are of a duſky colour. This bird is an 
inhabitant of the Eaſt-Indics. 


— 


CHI 9 gs 'Þ _— 


Tux LONG-TAILED GREEN 
PARROKEET. 


THIS bird 1s about the fize of a 
thruſh, and, in proportion to its bulk, 
has a longer tail than moſt of the par- 
de dot tribe. The bill is of a fleſh-co- 
lour, and the iris of the eyes of an 
aſh- colour next the pupil, but reddiſh 
outwardly. A bare fleſh- coloured ſkin 
ſurrounds the eyes, and the whole 
plumage is green, except a variety of 
ſhades inclining to other colours. It 


inhabits the Weſt-Indies. 


Tux GOLDEN CROW NED 
PARROKEET. 


THE bill of this bird is black, and 
the upper-chap- is hooked at the point, 
having angles on the ſides, At the 
baſe of the upper-chap is a narrow ſkin 
ok a blueiſh fleſh-colour, in which are 

EY placed 
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placed the noſtrils. A bare ſkin, of the 


tame colour, ſurrounds the eyes, and 
the 1rides are of a bright orange colour. 
The reſt of the head, the neck, back, 
the upper-fides of the wings and tail 
are of a darkiſh green. The throat is 
of a yellowiſh green, tinctured with z 
reddith brown; the breaſt, belly, and 
the covert feathers under the tail, arc 
of a light yellowiſh green. Some of 
the quills between the ſhorteſt and the 
longeſt next the body, are blue on the 
outſide: and thoſe on the firſt row of 
the covert feathers, which fall on the'c, 
are alſo blue, and together form a ba: 
of blue down the wings. The inſide 
of the wings, and the lower-fide ot 
the tail, are of an olive-colour : the 
legs and feet are of a paliſh red. This 
parrokeet is about the ſize of a black- 
bird, and the tail alone is three inches 
and an half long. It is a native of 


Braſil. 


TE ROS E-HE ADE D RING 
PARROEKEET, 


THE length of this bird is ten inches 
from the bill to the end of the tail, 0: 
which the tail is five inches and an bay 

10 
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he upper - chap of the bill is of a pale 
ellow, hooked at the point, and an- 
led at the ſides: the lower-chap is of 
2 duſky colour. The fore-part of the 
ead is of a reddiſh roſe- colour, which 
radually becomes blue on the back- 
art of the head. Below the bill, the 
eathers are black for the ſpace of an 
ich ; from which a black line extends 
ackwards on each fide, and, going 
ound the neck, divides the head trom 
ie body. The body is entirely green, 
at darker on the upper-fide, and the 
lly has a yellowith caſt. Some of 
he ſmaller covert teathers, on the up- 
er-part of the wing, are of a duſk 

d-colour, and form a large ſpot. The 
Inzr-coverts of the wings are of a 
ec owiſh green, and the quills are 
ulky on the inſide. Some of the 
uter webs of the quills are of a yel- 
diſh green, and the tail confiſts of 


o: : : b 
ue feathers, ending in points. The 
os, feet and claws are of an a{h-co- 
6g. This bird is an inhabitant of 


engal, in the Eaſt-Indies. 


7 N Tux 
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Tux LITTLE RED-HEADED 
PARROKEET. 


THIS bird, which is alſo called the 
Guinea ſparrow, 1s about five inches 
in length ; having a ſhort tail, with 
feathers of an equal length. T he bill 
1s of an orange-colour, and the upper- 
chap is hooked at the point; but there 
are no angles at the edges. The noſ— 
trils are between the bill and the fea- 
thers of the forchead : the bill is en— 
compaſſed with * > ſcarlet feathers, 
which extend almoſt to the eyes : nar- 
row ſpaces of aſh- coloured ſkin fur- 
round the edges, which are black. The 
back part of the head, the neck, back, 
and upper parts of the Wings, are of a 
beautiful green; the throat, breaſt, 
belly, and covert feathers under the 
tail, are of a lighter green, with a yel- 
lowiſh caſt. The quills of the wings 
are of a dark aſh-colour within fide. 
*The lefler covert feathers within the 
wing are black, and the ridge of the 
wing 1s blue about the joint. The 
covert feathers on the upper ſide of the 
tail are green, and the rump is covered 
with fine blue feathers, The two mic. 
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dle feathers of the tail are green; and 

the reſt, which conſiſt of five on each 
WH fide, arc green near the bottom or roots, 

which is ſucceeded with a tranſverſe 

bar of a ſcarlet colour; after that a 
cl narrower black bar; and the tips of the 
5 Wl icathers are green. The covert fea- 
1 Wh thers of the tail are ſo long, that the 
colours of the tail cannot be ſeen, ex- 
- W cept it be a little fpread. The legs, 
c feet, and claws, are of a duiky colour. 
This is an inhabitant of Guinea. 


Tae LITTLE GREEN AN DP BLU 
PARROKEET. | 


THE length of this bird is about 
three inches and an half. The bill, 
and the ſkin at the baſe of it, are of a 
gold colour, and the upper-chap is 
booked, and waved on the edges. The 
| kin round the eyes, the legs, feet, and 
c:- Weclaws, are of an oranse-colour. The 
155 FWiead, neck, back, and belly, are of a 
leep green, except the firſt row of the 
overt feathers above the quills, which 
the Ws of a fine deep blue. The outer 
does of the quills are of a yellowiſh 
reen ; the lower-part of the back, and 
he covert feathers of the upper-part of 
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| bit 
the tail, are of a ſky-blue. The tail MW fan 
is of a bright green above, but ſome- 
what paler underneath, to 
the 
THE COMMON PIGEON, bec 
7 diff 
THIS is the pigeon domeſtique of duc 
Briſſon. The tame pigeon, and all its lou 
beautiful varieties, derive their origin gin 
from one ſpecies, the ſtock-dove; the dre 
name imply ing its being the ſtock or me 
ſtem from whence the other domeſtie ed! 
kinds have proceeded, This bird, in bie 
its natural ſtate, is of a deep bluiſh aſh- bot! 
colour; the breaſt is daſhed with a fine F 
changeable green and purple; the ſides ot leg 
the neck with a ſhining copper-colour Mare 
the wings are marked with two blackyr 
bars, one on the quill feathers, and th tum 
other on the covert. Ihe back out 
white, and the tail is barred near th but! 
end with black. Theſe are the colour on 
of the pigeon in a ſtate of nature; ane 
from theſe ſimple tints the art of main; 
has propagated a variety, that word pling 
cannot deſcribe, nor even fancy ſughorts 
geſt. Nature, however, . preſerves he ey 
great, out-line, and though the fo T. 
and colour of theſe birds may be al bont 


tered by art, yet their natural x 
WT | ; 1 
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pits and inclinations continue ſtill the 
ſame. 


This ſpecies of pigeonis cafily brought 


to build in artificial cavities, and, from 

the temptation of a ready proviſion, 

becomes domeſticated without much 
Wl difficulty. The drakes of the tame 
[Wy duck, though they vary greatly in co- 
lour, ever retain the mark of their ori- 
IWF ein from our Engliſh mallard, by the 
e two curled feathers of the tall; and 
eig me tame gooſe is known to be deſcend- 
ied from the wild kind, by the invaria- 
ble whiteneſs of its rump, which, in 
both ſtates they always retain. 

From the domeſtic pigeon, man 
elegant varieties are produced, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by names expreſſive 
of their ſeveral properties; ſuch as 
tumblers, carriers, jacobines, croppers, 
pouters, runts, turbits, owls, nuns, &c. 
but it would be a vain attempt to men- 
tion them all; ſo much is the figure and 
he colour of this bird under human 


pling a male and female of different 
brts, can breed them to a feather, as 
ey exprels it. 

The dove-houſe pigeon breeds every 
boath ; but, when the weather is ſe- 
N a vere, 
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vere, or the fields are covered with 
ſow, it is neceſſary to ſupply it with 
food. At other times, it may be left 
to provide for itſelf, and the owner 1s 
ſufficiently repaid for affording it pro- 
tection. It lays two white eggs, which 
uſually produce young ones of dif- 
ferent ſexes, After the eggs are laid, 
the female continues to fit about fifteen 
days, relieved at intervals by the male. 
The turns are generally regulated with 
great exactneſs. The female continues 
to fit from about four in the evening 
till nine the next day; at which time 
ſhe is relieved by the male, who fup- 
plies her place till three, while ſhe 1s 
ſeeking proviſion abroad, Thus they 
alternately fit till the young are ex- 
cluded. If, during this term, the ic- 
male fhould negle& her duty, the male 

urſues her, and drives her to the neſt: 
and if the male delays to return at the 
expected time, the female retaliates 
with equal ſeverity. When the young 
are hatched, they require no food for 
the three firſt days, Hut they mull be 
kept warm during that time, which h 
a duty the female takes upon herlelt to 
perform, and never leaves them, excep* 
tor a few minutes to take a little 2 
a ' Att 
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After this they are fed for cight or ten 

days, with what the old ones have ga- 

thered in the fields, and treaſured up in 

their crops, from whence they diſcharge 

it into the mouths of their young, who 
Wl receive it very greedily. This me- 
MW thod of feeding the young from the 
i 2 in birds of the pigeon kind, is 
different from all athers. Pigeons, it is 
well known, live entirely upon grain 
ind water: theſe are mixed together in 
Jche crop, and are digeſted in propor- 
of tion as the bird lays in its proviſion. 
ie MW But when they are to feed their young, 

which are very voracious, they lay in 
a more plentiful ſupply, to give the 
food a kind of half maceration to adapt 
it to their tender appetites. Nature 
has, for this purpoſe, provided a very 
large crop for birds of the pigeon tribe; 
and forme of them, which are called 
croppers, diſtend it in ſuch a manner, 
that the breaft of the bird ſeems larger 
than the body. The neceffity for this 
peculiar mechaniſes in theſe animals 1s 
very obvious. The young, with open 
mouths, receive from the crop this tri- 
bute of affection, and are thus fed 
about three times a day. The male 
uſually ſupplies the young female with 


\ 
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food, and the female performs the ſamę 
office for the young male. In the be. Ml of f 
ginning, the young are ſupplied with Never 
food that is conſiderably macerated; for, 
but, as they grow older, the parents I are 
gradually give 1t leſs preparation, and the! 
at length ſend them out to ſhift tor MI le& 
- $446 all When they have lenty hav 
of proviſien, however, they 4 not MW you 
wait for the total diſmiſſion of their M ow! 
young: it is no uncommon thing to {ee leſs 
young ones almoſt fit for flight, and cla1 
eggs hatching, at the ſame time, and I 
in the ſame neſt, and 

Though the fidelity of the turtle- are 
dove 1s proverbial, yet the pigeon of whi 
the dove-houſe cannot boaſt of that kite 
conſtancy, having received licentiouſ- re 
neſs from man among its other domeſ- 
tic habits, Two males are frequently 
ſeen quarreling for the ſame miſtreſs; 
and ſometimes two males, being dif- 
penned with their reſpe@ive mates, 

ave been known to make an exchange, 


and have lived with their new com- Wl P's 
panions in perfect harmony. Pig 
The produce of this bird, in its fol 
domeſtic ſtate, 1s ſo very extraordinary, | 
that from a fingle pair, near fifteen of 

r 


thouſand may be produced in the (pace 
o 
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of four years. The ſtock-dove, how 
ever, ſeldom breeds above twice a year; bi 
for, during the winter months, they 1 
are ſo fully employed in providing for N 
their own preſervation that they, neg- 
lect tranſmitting a poſterity. But they 
have a ſtronger attachment to their 
young than thoſe which often breed; 
owing perhaps to their affections being 10 
leſs divided by the multiplicity of 1 
claims. | 

Pigeons have a very piercing fight, © 
and can hear at a vaſt diſtance. The WW - 
are alſo very ſwift in flight, eſpecially 'K 
when they are purſued by the hawk or i 
kite. The nature of pigeons is to be Ih, 
gregarious, to bill in their courtſhip, 1 
and to have a mournful or plaintive 1 
note. 

Any lord of a manor may build a 
pigeon-houſe upon his land, but a 
tenant cannot do it without the lord's 
licence. When perſons ſhoot at or kill 
pigeons within a certain diftance of the 
pigeon-houſe, they are liable to pay a 
forfeiture. 2 

In order to erect a pigeon-houſe to 
advantage, it will be neceſſary, in the 
arſt place, to pitch upon a convenient 
ſituation, of which none is more pro- 


per 
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per than the middle of a ſpacious court- i. 

yard, becauſe pigeons are naturally of Wills 
a timorous dif} bos, and are fright. Nrhol. 
ened at the leaft noiſe they hear. With 1h 
regard to the ſize of the pigeon-houſe, {Mouſe 
it muſt depend entirely on the number I th: 
of birds intended to be kept; but it is 
better to have it too large than too lit- Ne co 
tle; and as to its form, the round 
ſhould be preferred to the ſquare ones; 
becauſe rats cannot ſo eafily come at 
them in the former as in the latter. It 
is alſo much more commodious; be— 
cauſe you may, by means of a ladder 
turning upon an axis, viſit all the neſts 
in the houſe without the leaſt diffi. 
culty ; which cannot ſo eafily be dong 
in a ſquare houſe, 
In order to hinder rats from climb- 
ing up the outſide of the pigeon-houſe, 
the wall ſhould be covered with tin— 
plates to a certain height, about a foot 
and a half will be ſuffieient; but they Nerr 
ſhould project out three or four inches Ne 
at the top, to prevent their clambering NA 
any higher. | 
The pigeon-houſe ſhould be placed () * 
at no great diſtance from water, that W* * 

the pigeons may carry it to their young MW" 
ones; and their carrying it in their He 
| bills en 


- 
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x 


bills will warm it, and render it more 
wholeſome in cold weather. 

The boards that cover the pigeon- 
houſe ſhould be well joined together, 
ſo that no rain may penetrate through 
them. And the whole building ſhould 
x covered with hard plaiſter, and white- 
Waſhed within and without; white be- 

ng the moſt pleaſing colour to pigeons, 
here muſt be no window, or other 
werture, in the pigeon-houſe to the 
. Wiſtward : theſe ſhould always face the 
ruth, for pigeons are very fond of the 
un, eſpecially in winter. 

The neſts or covers in a pigeon- 
jouſe, ſhould conſiſt of ſquare holes 
nade in the walls, of a ſize ſufficient to 
mit the cock and hen to ſtand in them. 
Lhe firſt range of theſe neſts ſhould not 
: leſs than four feet from the ground, 
nat the wall underneath being ſmooth, 
ey Te rats may not be able to reach them. 
ics Hheſe neſts ſhould be placed in quin- 
ns nx order, and not directly over one 

other. Nor muſt they be continued 
cd y higher than within three feet of 
hat De top of the wall; and the upper- 
ing ſhould be covered with a board 
cir Nejecting a confiderable diftance from 
ills Ne wall, for fear the rats ſhould find 
| 5 means 
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means to climb the qutfide of the 
houle, 

M. Duhamel thinks that pigeons 
neither feed upon the green corn, nor 
have bills ſtrong enough to ſearch for 
its ſeeds in the earth; but only pick 
up the grains that are not covered, 
which would infallibly become the prey 
of other animals, or be dried up by the 
ſun. From the time of the ſprout- 
ing of the corn,” ſays he, ** pigeons 
live chiefly upon the ſeeds of wild un- 
cultivated plants, and therefore leffen 
conſiderably the quantity of weeds that 
would otherwiſe ipring up; as will ap- 
pear from a juſt eſtimate of the quan- 
tity of grain neceſſary to feed all the 

igeons of a well- ſtocked dove-houſe.“ 
bat Mr. Worlidge and Mr. Liſle alledge 
facts in ſupport of the contrary opi— 
nion. The latter relates, that a farmer 
in his neighbourhood aſſured him he 
had known an acre ſowed with peas, 
and rain coming on ſo that they could 
not be harrowed in, every pea was 
taken away in half a day's time by 
Pigeons : and the former ſays, It is 
to be obſerved, that where the flight of 
pigeons falls, there they fill themſelves 
and away, and return again where they 

fr! 
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firſt roſe, and ſo proceed over 2 whole 
piece of ground, if they like it. Al- 
though you cannot perceive any grain 
above the ground, they know how to 
find it. 1 have ſeen them lie ſo much 
upon a piece of about two or three 
acres ſown with peas, that they devoured 
at leaſt three parts 1n four of the ſeed, 
which, I am ſure, could not be all 
above the lurface of the ground. That 
weir ſmelling is their principal direc- 
tor, I have obſerved; having ſown 
a {mall plat of peas in my garden, near 
2 pigeon-houſe, and covered them ſo 
rell that not a pea appeared above 
ground. In a few days, a parcel of 
pigeons were buly in diſcovering this 
hidden treaſure ; and, in a few days 
more, J had not above two or three peas 
left out of about two quarts that were 
planted ; for what they could not find 
before, they found when the buds ap- 
* }Weared, notwithſtanding they were 
boed in, and well covered. Their 


s Wine!ling alone directed them, as 1 ſup- 
by oled, becauſe they followed the ranges 
15 Wxaftly. The injury they do at harveſt 
of Nen the peas, vetches, &c. is ſuch, that 
ve W's may rank them among the greateſt 


enemies the poor hulbandman meets 


ill Vor. VI. O withal; 
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withal; and the greater, becauſe he 


to have a ſhare of his own ſpoils ; non] oth 
but the rich being allowed this priyi{ the! 
lege, and ſo ſevere a law being ald ſwa 
made to protect thele winged thieves not 
that a man cannot encounter them, cveſlithe 


in defence of his own property. Yolo! 
have therefore no remedy againſt themMan « 
but to affright them away by noiſes, oſihe 
ſuch like. You may, indeed, ſhoot Hd! 
them; but you muſt not kill them; Hou 
you may, if you can, take them in um 
net, cut off their tails, and let then B. 
go; by which means you will impound 
them: for when they are in thei 
houſes, they cannot bolt pr fly out o 
the tops of them, but by the ſtrengt 
of their tails, after the thus weakenn 
of which, they remain priſoners en 
home.“ fn 
Mr. Worlidge, who talks of im hall 
E the pigeons, reminds me of f co 
umorous ſtory of a gentleman, Whg t 
upon a neighbouring farmer's com ale 
plaining to him that his pigeons were . T. 
great nuiſance to his land, and dq; en 
reat miſchief to his corn, replied jocu 
larly, „Pound them, if you catch the 
treſpaſſing.“ The farmer, improying 


— * the 
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the hint, ſteeped a parcel of peas in an 
infuſion of coculus Indicus, or ſome 
other intoxicating drug, and ſtrewed 
MW them upon his grounds. The pigeons 
ſwallowed them, - and ſoon remained 
MM motionleſs on the field: upon which 
the farmer threw a net over them, in-. 
Mcloſed them in it, and carried them to 
win empty barn, from whence he {ent 
gde gentleman word that he had follow- 
ed his directions with regard to the. 
oMpounding of his pigeons, and defired 
him to come and releaſe them. 

By the 2 Geo. III. c. 29. any per- 
ln who ſhall ſhoot at, or by any means 
kill or take, with a wilful intent to de- 
troy any pigeon, he ſhall, on convic- 
on thereof, by confeſſion, or oath of 
Ine witneſs, before one juſtice, forfeit 
wenty ſhillings to the proſecutor ; and 
not immediately paid, ſuch juſtice 
all commit him to the gaol or houſe 
correction, for any term not exceed- 
nz three months, nor leſs than one; 
omMWaleſs the penalty be ſooner paid. 
re The pigeon was the fovourite bird of 

dF <nus, eee ſays Homer, took 
cure to provide for the nouriſhment of 
hcaMupiter ; a fable founded on the ſame 
yingWord ſignifying, in the Phoenician lan- 
the WY guage, 
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age, either a prieſt or a pigeon : for 
N. is fie that the Curetes, w prieſts of 
Cybele, took care of the nouriſhment 
of Jupiter. The inhabitants of Aſca- 
lon had a ſovereign reſpe& for pigeons; 
they durſt not kill and eat them, for 
fear of feeding on their Gods them- 
ſelves : they brought up with great 
care all thoſe that were produced in 
their city. Pigeons were alſo conſe- 
crated by the Aſſyrians; becauſe they 
believed that the ſoul of their famous 
ueen Semiramis had fled to heayen in 
the ſhape of a dove. 
Silius Italicus ſays, that two pigeons 
formerly reſted on Thebes, and that 
one flew to Dodona, where it gave an 
oak the virtue of delivering oracles; 
the other, which was white, paſſed 
over the ſea, and flew to Libya, where 
it ſettled on the head of a ram, be- 
tween the two horns, and gave cracles 
to the people of Marmarica. The pi- 
con of Dodona alſo delivered oracles: 
1t was of gold, ſays Philoſtratus, ſettled 
on zu oak, and ſurrounded by people 
who went thither, ſome to 1acrifice, 
others to conſult the oracle. There 
were always prieſts and prieſteſſes there, 
who gained a good livelihood by the 
offerings. 
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offerings. ' Sophocles ſays, that pi- 
geons of tlie foreſt of Dodona had 
given Hercules an oracle which deter- 
mined che end of his life. 


THE CARRIER. 


THE carrier, from the ſuperior 
attachment it ſhews to its native place, 
is employed in many places as a 
moſt expeditious courier. Theſe pi- 
Leons are diſtinguiſhed from all others 
8 by their eyes, Which are ſurrounded 
ich a broad circle of naked white jkin, 
and by being of a dark blue or blackiſh 
« {WM colour. The upper-chap of the bill is 
t M:lſo covered with the ſame kind of ſkin, 
nMvhich reaches from the baſe to below 
„me middle. Theſe birds are firſt 
brought from the place where the 
were . bred, whither it is intended to 
end them back with information. The 
letter 18 tied under the wing, and the 
little animal is let looſe to return, It 
no ſooner finds itſelf at liberty, than its 
paſhon for its native ſpot directs all its 
ple motions. Upon theſe occaſions it flies 
ce, liredtly into the clouds to an amazing 
ere height ; and then with the greateſt cer- 
re, int; and exactneſs, directs itſelf by 
che ſome 
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ſome ſurprizing inſtinct towards home, 
which is ſometimes at a vaſt diſtance, 
bringing its advices to the perſons to 
whom they are directed. flow they 
diſcover the place, or by what chart 
they are guided in the right way, 1s ut- 
terly unknown to us; 1t 1s, however, 
certain, that in the ſpace of an hour 
and an half they can perform a journey 
of forty miles ; which the fleeteft qua- 
druped would be, at leaſt, three times 
as long in performing. This praQtice 
of conveying diſpatches was much in 
vogue in the Eaſt, and at Scanderoon, 
till very lately; Dr. Ruſſel having aſ- 
ſured us that the practice is now left 
off *. It was uſed there on the arrival 
of a ſhip, to give the merchants at 
Aleppo a more expeditious notice than 
could be done by any other means. 
Anciently theſe birds were brought vp 
with extraordinary care, in order to be 
ſent from governors in a beſieged city, to 
enerals that were coming to relieve it; 

| 2169 princes to their ſubjeAs, with the 
tidings of ſome fortunate. events; or 
from lovers to their miſtreſſes with a 
„ billet-doux. In our country, | theſe 
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zerial meſſengers have been employed 
for a very ſingular purpoſe, being ſet 
at liberty at Tyburn, at the inſtant the 
fatal cart is drawn away, to give no- 
tice to diſtant friends, of the departure 
of the unhappy. criminal. 4 

In the Eaſt, they had relays of pi- 
geons, ready to ſpread intelligence to 
all parts of the country. When the 
commandant of Damiata received in- 
formation of the death of Orillo, he 
let looſe a pigeon, under whoſe wing 
he had tied a letter; this fled to Cairo, 
from whence another was diſpatched, 
as is uſual; by which means, in the 
ſpace of a few hours, all Egypt was ac- 
uainted with the death of Orillo *. 
; 417-545 alſo informs us, that he con- 
veyed his billet-doux to his beautiful 
Bathyllus, by a dove 1. Tauroſthanes, 
by means of a pigeon, which he had 
decked with purple, ſent advice to his 
father, who lived in the iſle of /Egina, 
of his victory in the Olympic games, 
on the very day he had obtained it, At 
the ſiege of Modena, Brutus, who was 
within the walls, kept a conſtant correſ- 
pondence with Hirtius without, by the 
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aſſiſtance of pigeons ; baffling every 
ſtratagem of the beſieger, Antony, to 
intercept their couriers. Theſe birds 
were frequently employed in the times 
of the cruſades. Joinville relates one 
during the cruſade of St. Louis, and 
Taſſo another, during the ſiege of ſeru- 
falem. The carriers are about the fizz 
of a common pigeon. 


Tux RING-DOVE. 


ATTEMPTS have been made t 
domeſticate this ſpecies, ' by hatching 
their eggs under the common pigeon in 
dove-houſes, but as ſoon as they could 
fly, they betook themſelves to the 
woods, where they were originally pro- 
duced. The ring-dove is conſiderably 
larger than the former, and makes its 
nen of a few dry ſticks in the boughs 
of trees. In the beginning of winter, 
theſe birds aſſemble in the woods in 

reat flocks, and leave off cooing ; nor 
Jo they reſume this note of courtihip 
till the beginning of March, which 
they continue to praCtiſe till the ap- 
proach of winter. The ring-dove 1s 
the largeſt of the pigeon tribe, and may 
immediately be diſtinguiſhed from all 
8 * other: 
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others by its ſize. It is eighteen inches 
in length, thirty in breadth, and weighs 
about twenty ounces. The head, back, 
and coverts of the wings are of a 
bluezſh aſh- colour: the lower- part of 
the neck and the breaſt are purple 
inclining to red, and daſhed with 
aſh- colour. On the hind- part of 
the head is a ſemi- circular line of 
white, above and below which the fea- 
thers are gloſſy, and of changeable co- 
lours, as oppoſed to the light, The 
belly is ot a yellowiſh White; the 
reater quill feathers are duſky, and 
the reſt are aſh-colored. There is a 
white ſtroke, pointing downwards, be- 
neath the baſtard wing. 


Tux TURTLE-DOVE. 


THE turtle dove is a much ſhyer 
bird than any of the former. It may 
readily be diſtinguiſhed from the reft 
by the iris of the eye, which is of a 
fine yellow, and a beautiful crimſon- 
circle, which encompaſles the eye-lids. 
The forchead is whitiſh ; the top of 
the head  aſh-coloured, mixed with 
olive. On each fide of the neck ig a2 
ſpot of black feathers, beautifully 155 
I wit 
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with white: the back is aſh-coloured, 
bordered with olive brown: the ſcapu- 
lars and coverts are of a reddiſh brown, 
ſpotted with black : the quill feathers 
are of a duſky brown ; the breaſt of a 
light purpliſh red, the verge of each 
feather being yellow : the belly 1s white, 
and the ſides, and inner-coverts of the 
wings bluiſh, The tail, which is three 
inches and an half long, has two fea- 
thers in the middle, of a duiky brown ; 
the others being black, tipt with White. 
The head and exterior ſides of the out- 
ward feathers are entirely white. 

The fidelity of theſe birds 1s pro- 
verbial; and a pair being put 1n a cage, 
if one dies, the other will not long ſur- 
vive it. The turtle-dove is a bird of 
paſſage, and few or none remain in our 
northern climates in winter, unleſs they 
are kept in aviaries or cages. They 
fly in large flocks when they come t0 
breed here in ſummer, and delight in 
open, mountainous, ſandy countries, 

hey build their neſts, eee in 
the midſt of woods, and ſelect the moſt 
retired ſituations for incubation. They 
feed upon all forts of grain, but are 
particularly fond of millet-ſeed. The 
turtle-dove is about twelve inches in 

length, 
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length, from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the rail; and the breadth, when 
the wings are extended, 1s twenty-two 
inches. We are told, by ſome na- 
turaliſts, that this bird lays its eggs 
twice a year; and, if this affertion is 
true, it muſt be once with us, and once 
in hotter climates, for 1t certainly Y 
breeds here in ſummer, 1 
The turtle-dove is the ſymbol of 
fidelity amongſt friends, between huſ- 
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band and wife, and even of ſubjects to- 14 ö 
wards their princes, and of armies to uy 
their generals. On the reverſe of a il 
medal of Heliogabalus, a woman is 9 
ſeen fitting, holding in one hand a 1 
turtle-dove with this inſcription, Fides 1 
exerciti e. This ſymbol is founded on 1 N 


the male and female uſually flying to- 
gether, and her ſeeming to moan when 
the has loſt her mate. 


| THE BARBARY PIGEON. 


THIS bird 1s of a dark colour, in- V 
clining to black; the bill, legs, and 1 
feet, are black; and it has a ſmall 
tleſhy circle round the eyes, which are 
of a very lively colour. There is alſo 
a tuft of feathers riſing from the back 
part of the. neck, over the top of the 


c 
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head. Some of this kind are alſo fea- 
thered on the legs and feet, but others 
are not. They likewiſe differ in co- 


lour ; but thoſe that are blackiſh are O 
the moſt eſteemed. colo 
"ry 

Tue JACOBINE PIGEON. * 

11 


THIS bird is alſo called a capper, Ti 


becauſe it has a tuft of feathers on the head, 


back-part of the head, which turns to- Nving: 
wards the neck, like the cap or cowl of Nef thi 
a monk. The bill is ſhort, and the 


iris of the eyes of a pearl colour. 


TuE BROAD-TAILEO SHAKERS. TH 


A bird of the pigeon k:nd is thus Will, ar 
called from having its head and neck Pigeon 
continually in motion. The number Wi 
of its tail feathers is twenty-ſix, and 
when it walks, it carries its tail up- 
right like that of a hen. There is allo 
a ſort called narrow-tailed ſhakers. 


Tux RUNT. 
THIS is the greater domeſtic: pi- 


geon, and varies in its feathers like the 
common ſort. It is almoſt as large 254 
pullet, and flies very ſlowly. 
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Tax TUMBLER. 


OF this ſpecies there are variety of 
colours. When they fly, they have 
very extraordinary motions, frequent- 
ly turning themſelves in the air like a + 
ball that is thrown up. 

The pigeon called a helmet, has the 
head, tail, and prime feathers of the 


wings of a diftin& colour from the reſt 
of the body. 


Tux PICUI PINIMA. 


THIS is aboutthe ſize of a lark, and is 
in inhabitant of Brafil. It has a brown 
ill, and ſhaped like that of the common 
igeon: the eyes are black, ſurrounded 

th a bright yellow iris: the head, the 
op of the neck, the back, ſides, and 
e wing feathers are all very long, and 
f an aſh-colour. The tail is of 2 
rowniſh aſh-colour ; but in ſome the 
re white, and black about the middle. 
noſe on the belly are white, with brown 
ges, and the legs and feet are of the 
me colour. The fleſh of this bird 1s 
emed very delicate. 
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Mr. Ray ſuppoſes the ſmall Barba- 


does turtle to be the ſame with the x 
picui pinima of Marcgrave ; or the > wit 
wild pigeon of Braſil. BA 


Taz INDIAN TURTLE. A 


THIS bird is alſo called cocolzin 
it is ſomewhat larger than a ſparron 


the upper-part of the body is covered c p 
with brown feathers, edged with black cone 
The fore-parts of the wings are part. "a 05 
black, __ the reſt is of a duſky-co — 
our. The end of the tail is prof 28 
miſcuouſly tinctured with white an T 
brown, and the feathers on the lower 113 

art of the body are white, ending 

lack lines. The head is ſmall, an T 
the bill is black: che legs and feet MP. _ 
whitiſh, They make a noiſe whe inch. 
flying; and frequent mountain 2. 


laces. They grow very fat, and 2 
mat A. food, heir fleſh in I dera. 
great degree reſembling that of t 
quail, | 
There is another Indian turtle, cal 
ed the turtle of Aldrovandus. I Verec 
female is entirely white, except | 
bill and the feet, the former of wh! iin 
is black, and the latter red, Ihe ws k 


3 | 
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is of the ſize of a common pigeon, and 
of a light red colour : the iris of the 
eyes is of a ſaffron colour, with a red- 
diſh caſt, and a narrow black ring ſur- 
rounds the neck. 


Tag MEXICAN PIGEON. 


THIS bird is covered with duſky 
feathers, except on the breaſt, and the 
extremities of the wings, where they 
are of a dirty white. "The iris of the 
ey es is red. 


Tux RING-TAILED PIGEON or 
JAMAICA. 


THE length of this bird 1s fifteen 
inches, and the breadth twenty inches : 
the length of the bill is three quarters 
of an inch, and it has a double protu- 
berance at the baſe #bout the noſtrils. 
The iris of the eyes is red, and the 
tength of the tail 1s about five inches. 
The head, neck, and breaft, are co- 
vered with feathers of a purple colour, 
and the belly with thoſe that are white. 
The upper part of the neck is a green- 
iſh purple, ſhining, and changeable. 
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The back and tail are of a pabſh blue, 
and the wings are of a duſky colour. 

There is another bird of this kind, 
that is an inhabitant of Jamaica. It is 
called the bald pate pigeon of Jamaica, 
and is eleven inches in length, and 
eighteen in breadth: the bill 1s half an 
inch in length, red at the baſe, and 
protuberant, but white below the noſ- 
trils. In the old birds, the top of the 
head 1s white, from whence their name 
is derived. The body is wholly of a 
darkiſh blue, except the upper-part of 
the neck 1s of a changeable blue and 
green. 


TE GREENLAND PIGEON. 
THE eyes of this bird are black, 


with a yellow iris, and, on the covert 
feathers of each wing, it has a white 
ſpot, but is black in every other part. 
It has twenty-ſeven, feathers. on each 
wing, and its legs and feet are of 3 
bright red. 


Tre CHINESE PIGEON. 


THIS bird, which is about the ſize of 
an Indian turtle, has a bluzſh * 
loure 


i 
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loured bill, and the iris of the eyes of 


a fine white. The ſides of the head 
are yellow; but the top, and the ſpace 
round the ces are of an aſh-colout. 
The extremities of the feathers on each 
fide of the head and neck are red, and 
there are blue feathers about the riſe of 
the wings. The hind-part of the neck 
and back are brown, and the extremi- 
ties of the feathers black: thoſe on the 
ſhoulders are lighter, and variegated at 
the ends with black and white. The 
firſt and laſt covert feathers are black, 
with their external edges white; the 
tong feathers of the wings are black, 
with white edges ; and the breaſt and 
belly are of a beautiful pale roſe-co- 
lour. The tail, which conſiſts of twelve 
feathers, 1s a mixture of duſky and 
bright. The legs and feet are red, and 
the claws black. 

To this might be added a long cata- 
logue of foreign pigeons, of which we 
know little more than the plumage and 
the names: among theſe are the maw- 
mets, the ſpots, the wild pigeon of the 
land of St. Thomas, the ocotzintz- 
can of Mexico, the great mountain 
Mexican pigeon, the Portugneſe pi- 
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geon, and two pigeons of Carolina, men- 
tioned by Cateſby. 


Or BIRDS or TuE SPARROW 
KIND. 


DESCENDING from the larger to 
the ſmaller, we come to birds of the 
ſparrow kind: thoſe which compote 
this claſs live chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of man, and are his greateſt fe- 
vourites. The turkey, and other birds 
of the poultry kind, are more uſeful ; 
but thoſe he conſiders as his ſervants, 
not his friends : they are animals re- 
claimed merely to ſupply him with 

' ſome of the conveniences of life; but 
the little painted ſongſters poſſeſs his 
eſteem, which they have obtained by 
their melody and beauty. It is this 
warbling claſs that fills his groves with 
harmony, and elevates his heart to ſym- 

athize with their raptures. All other 
(TREK are either mute or ſcreaming ; and 
it is only this diminutive tribe that have 
voices equal to their beauty. All the 
great birds dread the vicinity of man, 
keep within the thickeſt foreſt, or on 
the brow of the moſt craggy precipice; 


put theſe are uſually near the edges 4 
1 . | the 
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the wood, in the neighbourhood of cul- 


tivated fields, in hedge- rows, or mix- 
ing with ghe poultry in the farmer's 
yard. 

It is not indeed from affection that 
they approach the rehdence of man, 
they prefer inhabited grounds, becauſe 
their pioviſion is to be found there in 

reater ahundance., In the deſart or 
the fort k., ere no grain to be pick- 
ed up; and even inſets, that make ſo 
great a part ot their food, are not to be 
found in plenty; their natures not be- 
ing ſuited to the moiſture of the place. 
The deepgr we cnter into uncultivated; 
woods, the filence becomes more pro— 
found; an awtulitilineſs reigns through» 
out: there are none of thoſe warblings 
that waken attention and delight the 
car; nothing of that confuſed but 
pleaſing buz, formed by the united 
though diſtant voices of quadrupeds 
and birds; but all is proioundly dead 
and ſolemn. Indeed the traveller may 
ſometimes be rouſed from this lethargy 


of life, by the cry of an heron, or the 


ſcream of an eagle; but his little war- 

blers have forſaken him entirely. 
Another reaion why theſe little birds 
avoid the depths of the foreſt, 1s, that 
---- ©, 
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their moſt formidable enemies uſually 
reſide there. | . 

Birds in general ſeem contented with 
a certain diſtrict to provide food and 


center in. Though fitted by nature 
for the moſt wandering life, theſe little 
animals ſeldom make ſuch diſtant excur- 
fions as the ſtag or the leveret. Food 
appears to be the principal object that 
puts them in motion, and they never 
wander when that is provided for them 
in ſufficient plenty. But, as that is 
ſeldom permanent throughout the year, 
birds 1n general are obliged to change 
their abode. Birds of paſſage are uſu- 
ally underſtood to be thoſe that are 
obliged to take long journies for this 
purpoſe ; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, almoſt 
every bird 1s a bird of paſſage, though 
they may not emigrate to places 10 
remote. Small birds, in general, emi- 
grate at ſome particular ſeaſon of the 
year, either from one county or diſtrict 
to another, or towards the ſhore from 
the more inland provinces. 

Many perſons obtain a livelihood, by 
watching the ſeaſons when our ſmall 
birds begin to emigrate from one county 
fo another, by taking them with nets 
in their paſſage. Autumn is the prin- 


cipal 
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cipal ſeaſon when the bird-catcher em- 
loys his art to take theſe wanderers. 

His net is an ingenious piece of ma- 
chaniſm, and ſo contrived, as, from a 
flat poſition to riſe on each fide, and 
clap over the birds that are decoyed 
between them. Birds, in their paſlage, 
are always obſerved to fly againſt the 
wind”; therefore, if it is weſterly, the 
bird catcher, who lays his nets moſt to 
the eaſt, 1s certain of the greateſt ſport. 
His call-birds generally conſiſt of five 
or ſix linnets, two green-finches, two 
gold-anches, a bull-finch, a wood-lark, 
a red-poll, a tit-lark, and a yellow- 
hammer. Theſe are placed, in little 
cages, at a ſmall diitance from the nets. 
He has alſo what are called fiur-birds, 
placed upon a moveable perch, which 
he can raiſe at pleaſure by means of a 
ſtring ; which he lifts gently up and 
down as the wild bird approaches. But 
this is not ſufficient to allure the wild 
bird down; it muſt be called by one of 
the call-birds in the cages, It is re- 
markable that theſe call-birds delight 1n 
bringing the wild ones into the fame 
ſtate of captivity. The allurement of 
their call is ſo great, that the wild bird 
is ſtopped in its moſt rapid flight on 
hearing 
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hearing it; and, if unacquainted with 
the nets, boldly lights within twenty or 
thirty yards of the bird-catcher; who 
immediately embraces the opportunity, 
pulls a ſtring, the nets inſtantly riſe on 
each fide, and clap direQtly down upon 
the unfortunante viſitaut. Such a faſ- 
cinating power have the call-birds, that 
fometimes, 1f half the flock only are 
caught, the remaining half will un- 
ſuſpecting light between the nets, and 
become captives with their compani- 
ons. 

It is difficult to account for the na- 
ture of this call; whether it be an in- 
vitation to food, a prelude to courtſhip, 
or a challenge to combat. Whatever is 
the motive, when taken, the males are 
made captives for ſinging, and the fe- 
males are killed to be ſerved up to the 
tables of the delicate, or the rich. 

However contemptible theſe little 
ereatures are to larger animals, they are 
frequently too formidable to each other: 
they are remarkably brave, and ſome- 
times fight till one of them yields up 
his life with the victory. At other 
times their contentions are of a gen- 
tler nature. Two male birds ſtriving 
in ſong, after along ſtruggle, the _—_ 
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ſhall filence the other entirely. The 
female fits an attentive filent auditor on 
theſe occaſions, and, if diſengaged, en- 
ters into the connubial knot with the 
loudeſt ſongſter. 

Among birds, ſinging is the prero- 

tive of the male ; the heavieſt cares 
of life fall to the lot of the female. 
Hers is the fatigue of incubation, and 
to her devolves the principal labour of 
ng the helplets brood. Nature 

as given the ſong to the male, to ſup- 
rt her under theſe fatigues, and to 
alleviate them. By that he firſt attracts 
her affections, and delights her during 
the time of incubation: it is alſo a note 
of ſecurity, to acquaint her that no 
danger threatens to moleſt her. 

Little birds build a more deli- 
cate neft than thoſe of the larger 
kind. As their bodies are ſmaller, 
the materials of which they compoſe 
their neſts are uſually warmer. Small 
things, we may eaſily conceive, can- 
not retain heat ſo long as thoſe which 
are larger : the eggs of ſmall birds 
therefore require a place of more con- 
ſtant warmth than thoſe of large ones, 
as _ ſooner liable to cool. Ac- 
cordingly their neſts arc made hag 

ang, 
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and deeper, lined with ſofter ſubſtances 
in the inſide, and are guarded with a 
better covering above. Sometimes the 
little architects are diſturbed in their 
operations, and they have not time to 
erect another in ſo elegant a manner as 
they could wiſh. When the neſt has 
ſeveral times been robbed of its eggs, it 
builds the laſt neſt in a very flovenly 
manner, well knowing by natural in- 
ſtint, that from the near approach 
of winter, it cannot afford time to 
make her habitation fo. commodi- 
ous as it could wiſh, When the neſt 
is finiſhed, both the male and fe- 
male employ great cunning to conceal 
it. If the little manſion is built in 
buſhes, the pliant branches are dexter- 
ouſly diſpoſed to hide it from the view; 
if ſituated among moſs, nothing exter- 
nally appears to ſhew that there is an 
habitation within. 

All birds of the ſparrow kind are firſt 
fed upon worms and inſects. Even the 
gold-finch and the ſparrow, that when 
. adult feed only upon grain, have been 
fed upon inſects while they continued 
in the neſt. The young require no 
food for ſome time F va their excluſion 
from the ſhell ; but the parent dit- 

: | COVETS, 


covers, by their chirping and. gaping, 
when they begin to feel the approaches 
of hunger, and flies to provide them a 
plentiful ſupply. During her abſence, 
they preſerve a perfect filence, and ſhe 
announces her return by a chirrup, 
which they perfectly underſtand, and 
to which they immediately anſwer, 
each petitioning for its portion; and 
the parent diſtributes a ſupply to each 
by turns. The wren has been ob- 


ſerved to feed fixteen or ſeventeen ſo 


regularly as not to omit a fingle one. 

Addiſon is of opinion that birds ob- 
ſerve a ſtrit chaſtity of manners, which 
he has expreſſed in ſome beautiful Latin 
lines inferted in the Spectator, 


Chaſte are theit inſtincts, faithful is their fire, 

No foreign beauty tempts to falſe defire : 

The ſnow white veſture, and the glitttering crown, 
The ſimple plumage, or the gloſſy down, 

Prompt not their love, The patriot bird purſues 
His well-acquainted ſuits, and kindred hues. 
Hence threugh their tribes no mix'd poliuted flame, 
No monſter breeds to mark the groves with ſhame; 
But the chaſte black-bird, to its partner true, 
Thinks black alone is beauty's favourite hue ; 

The night/ngale, with mutual paſſion bleſt, 

Sings to its mate, and nightly charms the neſt : 
While the dark owl, to court his p ner flier, 
And owns his offspring in the r yellow eyes. 


Q Nat uraliſts 
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Naturaliſts, indeed, differ in opinion 
with the poet with regard to this fide- 
lity among the ſmaller tenants of the 
grove : they are leſs true to their ſpe- 
cies than the large birds. Of the 
oſtrich, the eafſowary, and the eagle, 
there are but few ſpecies, and, it 1 
probable, they could not be induced to 
mix with each other by all the art of 
man. 

It is otherwiſe, however, with re- 

ard to ſmall birds: very little trouble 
is required to make a ipecies between a 
gold-finch and a canary-bird, or be- 
tween a linnet and a lark. They often 
breed together, and produce a motley 
mixture, as fruitful as their parents, 
But though this conne ion may be pro- 
duced dy art, it probably ſeldom hap- 
pens in a ſtate of nature. 

Such ef the ſmaller birds as live 
chiefly upon inſects, have flender bills; 
and ſuch as feed principally upon fruits 
or grain, have ſhort ſtrong bills. A- 
mong the former are the black-bird, 
the thruſh, the field-fare, the lark, the 
ſtarling, the nightingale, the tit-mouſc, 
the water-wagtail, the robin-red-breaft, 
the red-ſtart, the beccafigo, the gold- 
finch, the ſtone - chatter, the winchat, 


, 
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the white throat, ehe hedge- ſparrow, 


the wren, the gelden-rewned wren, 
the pettichaps, the humming- bird, and 
ſeveral others, which are ſtrangers to 
this iſland. 5 

As theſe birds feed principally on in- 
ſes, they are of particular benefit to 
mankind. They clear his grounds of 
the pernicious ſwarms of vermin that 
devour the budding leaves and flowers, 
and attack even the root itſelf before 
the vegetable can come to maturity. 
Theſe friendly birds alſo deſtroy the 
eggs of inſects which would otherwiſe 
propagate in ſuch numbers that they 
could not be extirpated by the arts of 
man. Nature direfts them where to ſeek 
for them, and while they are ſatisfy ing 
meir own appetites, they render man the 
moſt eſſential ſervices. In this tribe 
we have alſo the ſweeteſt ſongſters of 
the grove : their notes are ſofter, and 
their manger more mufically ſoothing 
than the hard-billed birds. The beſt 
cal performers of this muſical tribe 
are the nightiagale, the -thruſh, the 
black-bird, the lark, the red-breaſt, 
che black- cap, and the wren. 

Birds of the ſparrow kind, with ſhort 
thick bills, are the groſs-beak, the bull- 
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finch, the green-finch, the croſs-bill, 
the. houſe: barrow! the goldfinch, the 
chaffinch, the linnet, the brambling, 
the yellow-hammer, the ortolan, the 
fiſkin, the bunting, the wheat-ear, 
and ſeveral foreign birds. Theſe feed 
principally upon fruits, grain, and 
corn; and, as they are a numerous 
tribe, are often injurious to man: the 
harveſt ſuffers from their depredations ; 
and, if they are driven off from one 
end of the field, they immediately fly 
round, and come in at the other. But 
even tneſe afford us pleaſure to attone 
for the injuries we receive from them : 
there are ſome agreeable ſongſters in 
this tribe; they have a loud piercing 
Pipe, with great modulation, variety, 
and perſeverance, The warblers of 
this claſs are the canary-bird, the lin- 
net, the gold-finch, the chaffinch, the 
green-finch, the bull-finch, the bram- 
bling, , the yellow-hammer, and the 
ſiſkin. 

Like the greater claſſes of birds, this 
has its wanderers, that emigrate for a 
ſeaſon, and then return to propagate, 
to ſing, or to embelliſh our fields and 
groves. . Some diſappear in one place, 
and are ſeen elſewhere, that never leave 
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the kingdom; but others take longer 
fights, and go to a warmer or colder 


region, as it ſuits their conſtitutions : 


the field- fare, and the red-wing, which 
paſs their ſummers in Norway, and 
other cold countries, arc invited hither 
by our mild winters, and the berries 
which are then found in great 2 
with us, and of which their food prin- 
cipally conſiſts. The croſs- bill and the 
hawfinch have no ſtated times of emi- 
gration. Swallows of all kinds always 
diſappear at the approach of winter. 
The nightingale, the fly-catcher, the 
black-cap, the wheat-ear, the willow- 
wren, the ſtone-chatter, and the win- 
chat, depart before the approach of 
winter: but it is only when our win- 
ters are uncommonly ſevere that the 
iikin and the linnet forſake us. The 
reft of the ſmaller tribe reſide wholly in 
this country, and endure the ſevereſt 
rigours of the climate. 

The manners of our little birds do 
not, however, prevail in all other coun- 
tries. Thoſe kinds which are birds of 
paſſage in England have a fixed reſi- 
dence in ſome countries all «the year 
round ; and ſome birds, which with us 
are faithful reſidents, in other climates, 
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put on the nature of birds of paſſage, 
and diſappear for a ſeaſon. 

In Upper-Egypt, and in the iſland 
of Java, the fwallow breeds, and con- 
tinues the whole year. Larks, which 
continue with us the whole year, are 
birds of paſlage in Sweden ; forſaking 
that climate in winter, to return with 
the returning ſpring. The chaffinch, 
that reſides wholly with us, appears in 
Carolina and Virginia during the win- 
ter; but goes in ſummer to breed in the 
more northern regions. The change of 
country with all this little tribe, is in- 
deed a pilgrimage, rather than a jour- 
ney ; an emigration leſs from choice 
than neceſſity. 


Tue THRUSH. 


THE thruſh and its affinitics are the 
largeſt of the ſparrow kind, and are 
diſtinguiſhed from all others of this 
claſs, not only by their ſize, but by 
their bills, which are a little bending 
at the E by a ſmall notch near the 
end of the upper-chap; and by the 
outer-toe adhering as far as the firſt 
joint of the middle-toe, 
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The miſſel-thruſh is much larger 
than any of the kind: it is eleven 
inches in length, ſixteen in breadth, 
and weighs about five ounces. It dif- 
fers but little from that well-known 
bird the throſtle, The ſpots on the 
breaſt indeed are ſomewhat larger; and 
the inner coverts of the wings, which 
are white in the miſſel-thruſh, are yel- 
low in the throſtle. The miſflel-thruſh 
builds its neſt in a buſh, or on the fide 
of a tree, ſometimes in a thick hedge 
near the ground; and lays four or five 
eggs in a ſeaſon. Its ſong is very fine, 


which it begins in ſpring, fitting on the 


ſummit of a high tree : but its note of 
fear or anger, 1s between a chatter and 
a ſhriek, and is extremely harſh and 
diflonant, Of all the feathered tribe, 
this is the largeſt that has muſic in its 
voice : thoſe of greater magnitude can 
only chatter, ſcream, or croak. Its 
food are inſets, holly, and the berries 
of miſſel-toe. 


Thompſon allows the imperfection 


of voice in the larger birds, but in- 


troduces them as the baſe in chorus, 
though unpleaſing by itſelf. Thus ſings 
that excellent poct. x5 | 
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The jay, the rook, the daw, 
And esch harſh pipe (diſcordant heard alone) 
Aid the full concert: while the ſtock- dove breathes 
A melancholy murmur: through the whole *. 


The out-ſide of the thruſh's neſt 
conſiſts of fine ſoft moſs, interwoven 
with "graſs, hay, &c. The inſide is 
very curiouſly plaiſtered with cow- 
dung. In this the black- bird differs 
from the thruſh, as he always lines his 
neſt with mud or clay: the'black-bird 
lays a covering of ſoft ſtuff on the in- 
fide to lay her eggs upon; the thruſh 
depoſits hers upon the bare infide or 
plaiſtering. The eggs are of a bluiſh 
colour, tinctured with green, ſpeckled 
with ſmall black ſpots, chiefly at the 
largeſt end. The deprh of the neſt is 
about two inches and an half; the 
diameter of the inſide, at the top, four 
inches. In making the neſt, the bird 
ſtands within ſide, making her own 
body the rule of her dimenſions in 
building. 

The young may be taken at twelve 
or fourteen days old, or ſooner, if the 
weather be mild: they muſt be kept 
clean and warm, and fed with raw 
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meat, bread, and hemp-ſecd- bruiſed + 

the meat muſt be cut ſmall, and the 
bread a little. moiſtened, before they 
are mixed together. It is neceſſary 


that they ſhould be fed once in about 
two hours. | 


Tur BLACK-BIRD. 


THE black-bird is one of the firſt 
that prongs the welcome ſpring, by 
his ſhrill harmonious. voice, as if he 
were the harbinger of nature, to awaken 
the reſt of the feathered tribe to pre- 
pare for the approaching ſeaſon. This 
bird is of a very retired and ſoli- 
tary nature, and frequents hedges and 
thickets.. It breeds very early in the 
year, and frequently has young ones by 
the end of March. They build a very 
ingenious neſt; the outhde conſiſts of 
moſs, ſlender twigs, fibres of roots, all 
very ſtrongly cemented with clay, the 
inſide being plaiſtered with clay, and 
lined. with ſtraw, hair, or other fott 
materials. It lays four or five cggs, of 
a bluiſh green colour, marked with ir- 
regular duſky ſpots. The black-bird 
uſually builds in a hedge near the 
ground, and before there are many 

| | leaves 


leaves upon the buſhes; and the neſt 
on account of its magnitude, may be 
eafily diſcovered. The young may be 
_ when they are about twelve days 
eld. 

The black-bird is the deepeſt toned 
warbler of the woods, bur it 1s ſo loud 
in a cage as to be rather unpleaſant. 
It begins to ſing early in the ſpring, 
and continues its muſic part ↄf the ſum- 
mer 3 but deſiſts in the moulting-fea- 
fon. It however re- aſſumes it for ſome 
time in the firſt winter months. 

When the male has attained its full 
age, the colour is of a fine deep black, 
the bill of a bright yellew, and the 
edges of the eye-lids of the ſame co- 
lour. When young, the bill is duſky, 
and the plumage of a ruſty black; but 
they attain their proper colour at the 
age of one year. In cold countries, 
and particularly upon the Alps, this 
bird is ſometimes ſeen all over white, 
and 1s a beautiful and canorous bird, 
whiſtling during the whole ſpring and 
ſummer, with a note, Which, at a diſ- 
tance, is the moſt pleaſing of all the 
grove. | | 

The blue-bird, deſcribed by Bello- 
nius is, however, far ſuperior to the 
; black- 
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black-bird in every reſpeck. This 


beautiful animal entirely reſembles a 
black-bird in form: it lives in the 
higheſt parts of the Alps, and chooſes 
the moſt craggy rocks, and the moſt 
frightful precipices for its reſidence. 
Being ſeldom caught, it is in bigh eſti- 
mation even in the countries where 
it breeds, but ſtill more valuable 
when carried into other countries. It 
not only whiſtles in a moſt enchantin 
manner, but ſpeaks with a diſtinct arti- 
eulate voice. It is a very docile and 
diligent bird. About the beginning of 
winter, its colour from the blue be- 
comes black, which changes to its ori- 
ginal huc on. the approach of ſpring. 

Black-birds, among us, are about a 
eleven inches in length, from the tip 
of the bill to the end of the tail ; of 
which the bill is one inch, and the tail 
four inches : black-birds are not taken 
old and tamed, but always brought up 
from the neſt, 


Tur FIELD-FARE. 


FLOCKS of feld-fares viſit our 
Hands about Michaelmas, and leave us 
about the beginning of March. Ir 1s 

unagined 
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imagined that thoſe which come here, 
have taken the flight from Norway, 
and the adjacent countries, forced away 
by the exceſſive rigour of the ſeaſon in 
thoſe cold regions: thoſe in the more 
moderate climates, as Pruſſia, and 
Auſtria, not only breed, but winter in 
thoſe countries. With us they are in- 
fipid tuneleſs birds, and extremely vi- 
gilant to preſerve the general ſafety : 
but in the more northern countries they 
ſing moſt delightfully. They build 
their neſts in hedges, and lay five or 
fix bluiſh green eggs, : ſpotted with 
black. The weight of this bird is 
about four ounces; the length is ten 
inches, and the breadth ſeventeen. 
The head is aſh-coloured, incliaing to 
olive, and ſpotted with black: the 
back, and greater coverts of the wings, 
are of a fine deep cheſnut : the rump 
is aſh-coloured, and the tail is black; 
except the lower-parts of the two mid- 
dle feathers, and the 1nterior upper- 
ſides of the outer feathers ; the firſt 
being aſh-coloured, and the latter 
white, The legs are black, and the ta- 
lons are very ſtrong. The fleſh of the 
field- fare is reckoned exceeding good. 


